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THE ANTE-BELLUM PROFESSIONAL THEATER 
IN FAYETTEVILLE 


By DONALD J. RULFS 


The earliest newspaper notices of professional theatrical 
performances in Fayetteville appeared during the years 
1795-1800 when traveling companies, usually from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, presented plays on apparently impro- 
vised stages in public rooms.’ During 1801-1802, however, 
a theater was constructed on the lower floor of a new brick 
Masonic Lodge building, and the Fayetteville Thalian As- 
sociation made arrangements with the Masons for the use 
of the new theater.’ The earliest performances in the theater 
were amateur productions by the Thalians and by students 
of Fayetteville Academy for the purpose of raising funds for 
the school. 

Although the extant files of Fayetteville newspapers are 
quite incomplete until 1823, scattered earlier issues of these 
papers and early issues of the Raleigh Register indicate that 
from the opening of the new theater in Fayetteville until 
1823 there were frequent productions by the students of 
the Academy and by the Thalian Association, which was in- 
corporated by the General Assembly in 1814. It is also very 
likely that traveling professional companies appeared in the 
theater before 1823, as they toured the circuit of theaters in 
New Bern, Wilmington, Fayetteville, and Raleigh.’ 

The first complete we? ig account of a professional en- 
gagement at the Fayetteville theater appears in issues of 

*Archibald Henderson, North Carolina, the Old North State and the 
New (Chicago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1941) I, 643. 

* Henderson, North Carolina, II, 649. 


*Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, a Social History 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1937), 178. 
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The Carolina Observer (Fayetteville) from April 29 through 
June 10, 1824. On April 29, John Herbert and W. C. Drum- 
mond advertised that they would open the theater on May 3, 
although no titles of the plays for the opening night were 
given. The managers were Herbert, an English actor who 
had made his American debut at the Chestnut Street Theater 
in Philadelphia during 1817, and Drummond, also an Eng- 
lishman, who had first appeared in this country at the Holiday 
Street Theater in Baltimore in 1810.* Performances were an- 
nounced for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings; 
prices of admission were $1.00 for the front boxes and 50 
cents for the back boxes; the curtain time was 8:00 P.M.; and 
the theater bar was to be sublet as a concession. The company 
remained for five weeks and three days through June 11, and 
on the following December 23, Herbert advertised that the 
troupe would return to Fayetteville for six nights only begin- 
ning December 27. The company came to Fayetteville from 
Raleigh, where it had completed a successful three weeks’ en- 
gagement on December 19.° 

In accordance with a long standing custom on the English 
and American stages, an evening's program during the Her- 
bert and Drummond engagement consisted of the main play 
and at least one afterpiece in the form of a farce, with oc- 
casional variety entertainment in the form of music, dancing, 
or recitations between the main play and the farce. The 
Herbert and Drummond company offered in Fayetteville the 
most popular contemporary English comedies and melo- 
dramas, the first advertised titles being Charles Kemble’s 
The Point of Honor, or the School for Soldiers, with J. T. 
Allingham’s farce Fortune's Frolic, or the Ploughman Turned 
Lord, on May 6. On May 13 and May 20, two popular plays 
by George Coleman the Younger, The Spanish Barber and 
The Heir at Law, were presented as the main plays, and on 
June 3 the anonymous The Forty Thieves, advertised as 
“An Operatical Romance,” was the main feature, with David 
Garrick’s High Life Below Stairs as the afterpiece. On June 


*T. Allston Brown, A History of the American Stage (New York: Dick 
and Fitzgerald, 1870), 106, 171. 

®*Donald J. Rulfs, “The Ante-Bellum Professional Theater in Raleigh,” 
The North Carolina Historical Review, XXIX (July, 1952), 349. 
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10, the program consisted of Garrick’s popular Catherine 
and Petruchio, followed by an anonymous ballet entitled 
Little Red Riding Hood, and concluding with Isaac Bicker- 
staff's farce The Sultan, or the American Captive. On June 11, 
the last night of the engagement, James Sheridan Knowles’s 
Virginius, or the Liberation of Rome was offered, followed 
by a recitation of William Collins's famous “Ode on the Pas- 
sions” with musical accompaniment. During the return en- 
gagement in December, one play that perhaps had a special 
appeal for a Fayetteville audience was Samuel Woodworth’s 
Lafayette, or the Castle of Olmutz, with John O’Keeffe’s The 
Poor Soldier as the afterpiece on December 30. 

After the Herbert and Drummond engagements, the 
theater was not rented by another professional company for 
four years. A notice in the Carolina Observer for January 15, 
1829, stated that Shadgett’s company of performers had al- 
ready arrived from Raleigh and would open “the old Theatre 
under Masonic Hall,” adding that “ . . . this Company, both in 
private & professional life, are worthy of their [the public's] 
patronage.” An advertisement by Shadgett in the same issue 
of the paper stated that the company was “fitting up” the 
old theater and would open on January 17 with a program 
consisting of Mrs. Charles Kemble’s The Day After the Wed- 
ding; a recitation, “The Female Volunteers” by a Mrs. Hatch; 
a sailor's hornpipe danced by Pierson; a recitation, “The New- 
castle Apothecary,” by Shadgett; and the anonymous farce, 
The Turnpike Gate. Performances were apparently offered 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings. 

During the first week of the Shadgett company’s engage- 
ment, it was noted that the audiences were small but respect- 
able, although they were “. . . becoming more numerous 
each night Feuhiiene ... The Theatre is very neatly and 
comfortably fitted up.” ° The troupe, moreover, proved popu- 
lar enough to remain for almost three weeks through Feb- 
ruary 5, offering many of the favorite contemporary plays. 
Among these were John Brougham’s comedy, Paul Pry, on 
January 23, an anonymous adaptation of Sir Walter Scott's 
The Lady of the Lake on January 28, and Richard L. Sheil’s 


*Carolina Observer, January 22, 1829. 
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The Apostate on January 30. With regard to The Lady of the 
Lake, the newspaper account stated that “The arrangement 
of the scenery on a Stage of so small an extent, was well 
adapted to showing off the piece.” * The play was repeated on 
the fast night of the engagement, a benefit performance for 
A. Keyser on February 5. 

During the next year the Fayetteville Thalian Association 
became interested in attracting a limited number of capable 
professional performers to appear in productions with mem- 
bers of the Association supporting the professionals in minor 
roles. On April 15, 1830, a certain Cooper and Blake and his 
wife were advertised in their last appearances in Thomas 
Otway’s Venice Preserved and William Dimond’s The Lady 
and the Devil under the sponsorship of the Association.* Two 
weeks later, on April 29, a Mrs. Preston was advertised in 
her last appearance and benefit performance in John Tobin’s 
The Honey Moon, followed by a recitation by Preston and 
the farce, The Turnpike Gate. In connection with the en- 
gagement of the two Prestons, a communication signed 
“Hamlet” appeared in the newspaper: “The neat and beauti- 
ful style in which the Theatre has been repaired, the exer- 
tions of the Association to induce Actors of eminence to per- 
form for the gratification of the Public, and the repeated 
evidence of Mrs. Preston’s talents in her profession, call 
loudly for a more liberal display of patronage . . .”° The 
appeal for support, however, was apparently ineffective, and 
the Thalian Association waited eleven years before it again 
attempted to sponsor professional performers, as indicated 
below. 

In the meantime, a certain Hart, advertised as manager of 
the Charleston, Savannah, and Augusta theaters, opened the 
Fayetteville theater on June 24, 1835, with a company of 
eight, and a notice in the Fayetteville Observer stated that 
the troupe arrived with high recommendations from other 
towns.’” The company remained for two weeks through 
July 7, offering nightly performances. Titles of plays appear- 


*Carolina Observer, January 29, 1829. 
* Carolina Observer, April 15, 1830. 
* Carolina Observer, April 29, 1830. 
” Fayetteville Observer, June 23, 1835. 
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ing in the weekly newspaper advertisements were as follows: 
T. Haynes Bayley’s Perfection, or the Maid of Munster, and 
the anonymous farce, The Two Gregories, on June 24; Wil- 
liam Dunlap’s The Stranger, and William Macready’s The 
Village Lawyer on June 30; and Knowles’s William Tell, the 
Swiss Patriot and Richard Butler’s The Irish Tutor, as a bene- 
fit performance for one Bailey and wife on July 7. 

After the engagement of Hart’s company, the regular of- 
ferings of dramatic productions at the theater were inter- 
rupted for several years by attractions consisting of variety 
entertainment and concert programs. The first two perform- 
ers appearing at the theater were Signor Vivalla, “Celebrated 
Italian Professor of Equilibrium and Plate Dancing,’ Novem- 
ber 24-26, 1836; and W. J. Ryan, “Magician, Equilibrist, and 
Plate Dancer,” February 6-11, 1837. The next attraction, 
however, was presented at the Lafayette Hotel and consisted 
of a brief series of concerts by Madame Derio and Signor 
Pucci, who announced their last evening on January 3, 1838. 
The newspaper referred to them as “these admirable per- 
formers” and recommended them to the public." Durin 
the next year, Monsieur and Madame Canderbeck offere 
a “Grand Soiree Musicale on the German Harp and Violin” 
at the Masonic Hall on April 18 and 19, 1839. They were 
followed on February 19, 1840, by “The Four Hungarians,” 
Rosen, Kaln, Liebenstein, and Reich, who presented a “Grand 
Vocal Concert” at the Masonic Hall. 

The last dramatic company to perform in the theater under 
Masonic Hall during the ante-bellum years was probably the 
best to appear in Fayetteville to that date. On June 2, 1841, 
the Thalian Association advertised that it was sponsoring the 
principal members of the Charleston Theater company for 
one week, May 31-June 5.”° The group was under the di- 
rection of William Abbott, an English actor, who at the time 
was the successful manager of the Charleston Theater.” 
The regular Charleston season had closed on May 15,"* and 


“ Fayetteville Observer, January 3, 1838. 

™ Fayetteville Observer, June 2, 1841. 

*W. Stanley Hoole, The Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre (Tuscaloosa: 
The University of Alabama Press, 1946), 42. 

“Hoole, Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre, 114. 
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a communication to the Fayetteville Observer for June 2 
nee “A” stated that the company had arrived in Fayette- 
ville after an engagement of two weeks in Wilmington. The 
writer who signed himself “A” stated that he had seen the 
group on the opening night in Fayetteville and that they 
’... performed not only with great credit to themselves, but 
to the infinite gratification of a highly respectable and in- 
telligent audience.” Of the eight members of the group, five 
were regular performers with the excellent Charleston com- 
pany: Abbott, J. M. Weston, Lewellen, Jerry Merryfield, and 
Sarah Hildreth.” The only titles of plays advertised were 
those for the evening of June 2: Knowles’s The Hunchback, 
and James R. Planché’s The Loan of a Lover. 
ter the departure of Abbott’s company, there were no 
further professional dramatic performances in Fayetteville 
during the remaining ante-bellum years with the exception 
of a Brief engagement by a group known as “The Parker 
Family,” entertaining in an unidentified building named 
Farmer's Hall in early June, 1860."* The Thalian Association, 
however, continued to offer occasional amateur productions. 
It is possible that the old Masonic Hall with the theater below 
was demolished shortly before the present Masonic Hall at 
221 Mason Street was erected in 1858.7 
Although there were no further professional performances 
of plays in Fayetteville during the ante-bellum period, pro- 
fessional entertainment continued in other forms, namely, 
variety shows, concert artists and groups, minstrels, and pan- 
oramas. Beginning in February, 1849, most of the attractions 
were offered in Fayetteville Hall, a public room in the then 
recently opened Fayetteville Hotel. In this connection, it 
should be noted that Fayetteville rapidly increased in popula- 
tion from 2,868 in 1830 to 4,285 in 1840 as the town became 
the marketing and distributing center for a large portion of 
the Piedmont."* After 1840, however, the population became 
more or less stabilized, increasing only to 4,790 by 1860, 


* Hoole, Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre, 112. 

% Fayetteville Observer, June 4, 1860. 

™ North Carolina, a Guide to the Old North State, Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Federal Works Agency (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939), 201. 

* Henderson, North Carolina, II, 103-104. 
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mainly because the town had been left off the main railroad 
lines of the state.’ 

After the change occurred in the type of professional 
theatrical entertainment offered to Fayetteville audiences, the 
largest number of performances were in the fields of variety 
entertainment and concert music, both of which were almost 
equally popular. The first of the variety entertainments ap- 
peared at the theater on February 13, 1845, when a certain 
Haskell and his wife performed tricks of magic, followed by 
Signor Veronica's “Mechanical Marionettes’ on the same 
program. Next, the “Harmonian Bell Ringers” on May 2, 1848, 
advertised their second and last concert, but with no place of 
performance. The first variety offerings in the new Fayette- 
ville Hall were those of the Kilmiste Family with singing and 
dancing on February 13, 1849, followed in the same place 
by “The Great Rhigas, Prince of Equilibrists from Paris,” 
and Jerry Merryfield, comic vocalist, on January 28, 1851. 
Within the same year, “Everett the Magician” had two suc- 
cessful engagements on August 5 and 6, and November 28 
and 29 at Fayetteville Hall. On the following January 21 and 
22, “Herr Franz Stoepel's Company of Swiss Bell Ringers” 
drew good audiences, as did “Professor Hale’s Lectures and 
Experiments in Electro-Biology,” April 29-May 7, 1852. One 
of the largest variety troupes to play in Fayetteville Hall was 
the “Fakir of Siva’s Great Southern Ethiopian Opera and 
Ballet Troupe,’ which offered “Grand Pantomimes, Opera 
Pieces, Solos, Farces, &c., &c.” on December 1-3, 1853. During 
the next year, The Woodroffes appeared on March 6-11 in 
a “Grand Exhibition of Fancy and Philosophical Glass Work- 
ing, Spinning, and Blowing.” They were followed within 
the same month, on March 14, by-A. C. Brand, a ventriloquist. 
The last variety exhibition was given by “The Celebrated 
Boon Children,” three in number, who presented readings 
from Shakespeare and other English playwrights, in Fayette- 
ville Hall on March 24-26, 1855. 

One of the most popular of the concert groups was “The 
Orphean Family from the Banks of the Kennebec,” who ap- 
peared at Masonic Hall on April 10 and 11, 1845, and on 


* Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 117. 
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March 10, 1846. A similar group was “The Washington Har- 
monic Company,’ which offered a vocal and instrumental 
program at Fayetteville Hall on July 24, 1850. However, 
the most noted figure in the entertainment world to visit ante- 
bellum Fayetteville was Madame Anna Bishop, English 
snes who toured both the western and eastern hemi- 
spheres during her career. She appeared at Fayetteville Hall 
on March 27, 1851, in a “Grand Lyric Concert in Costumes,” 
assisted by Signor Novelli, basso, and one Boscha, pianist. 
Signor Novelli returned to Fayetteville on October 3, 1853, 
when he appeared in a “Grand Operatic Concert” with 
Madame Rosalie Durand, soprano; Signor Moretti, violinist; 
and a certain Warden, ballad singer. During the next year, 
another ballad singer, Dempster, was well received at Fay- 
etteville Hall on February 15, 1854. 

Four of the earliest minstrel shows to tour in the South 
appeared in Fayetteville Hall during the 1850's. The Aeolian 
Minstrels played for two nights, February 11-12, 1850, fol- 
lowed by Ned Davis's Olio Minstrels on January 28 and 30, 
1854. During the next year came the Sweeney and Sherman 
Minstrels on October 25, 1855, and a few months later the 
pad Jullien Minstrels played in Fayetteville Hall on 
February 14, 1856. 

One popular type of entertainment which is now obsolete 
was the moving panorama, a continuous picture exhibited 
a part at a time by being unrolled before the audience. The 
first of these exhibitions was “The Grand Colossal Moving 
Panorama of the Hudson River, and Scenes in Virginia,’ 
which played at Fayetteville Hall for one week beginning 
March 18, 1850. This was followed within a few months, on 
June 12-19, 1850, by Pomarede’s “Great Original Panorama of 
the Mississippi River and Indian Life, and Calhoun’s Fu- 
neral Procession in Charleston.” This exhibition, which was 
advertised as being 1,800 yards in length,” was apparently 
too large for Fayetteville Hall since it was shown at Town 
Hall. After it had been open for a week, the Fayetteville 
Observer stated that it was still drawing “crowds of specta- 
tors” and added that “The music is most excellent, well worth 


” Fayetteville Observer, June 11, 1850. 
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a visit to the Hall of itself, and the lecture very interest- 
ing.” ** During the next year, F. H. Hastings’s “Panorama of 
the Mediterranean” also proved popular enough to remain 
for a week at Fayetteville Hall from May 13 through 17, 
1851. The last panorama to appear in Fayetteville during 
the ante-bellum years was “The Moving Mirror of Bunyan 
Tableaux,’ a presentation of sixty scenes from Pilgrim's 
Progress with life-size figures. It proved to be so popular that 
it remained for eight nights, beginning October 8, 1860, at 
Fayetteville Hall. The Bunyan Panorama was the last pro- 
fessional attraction in Fayetteville before the War between 
the States. 


" Fayetteville Observer, June 18, 1850. 





SHARECROPPER AND TENANT IN THE COURTS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By MARJORIE MENDENHALL APPLEWHITE 


It has been maintained for some time that sharecropping 
had been developed in the South before the Civil War.’ But 
the outlines of the system were not very clear. Now, that 
vagueness can to a great extent be cleared up. Evidence, pri- 
marily from North Carolina, reveals many of the features in 
the development of that institution, as well as those in tenan- 
cy, a condition for a long time sharply differentiated from 
sharecropping. 

The term, cropper, is an old one and has been used with 
various connotations.” It is interesting to speculate that the 
peculiar connotation of the term, “sharecropping,’ may have 
come from the turpentine industry where sharecropping ap- 
pears to have been a customary way of securing labor by 
the 1830's. In the turpentine industry the term, “crop,” was 
and may still be a term of measurement. A crop was ten 
thousand boxes or faces into which the spirits ran from scari- 
fied pine trees. In trees a crop was estimated at one time as 
five thousand and later as nine thousand trees.’ A cropper 
attended a certain number of “crops” on shares. Conditions 
in the industry were not such as to permit cheating. 

One thing that makes this speculation particularly inter- 
esting is that, while supreme court cases reveal sharecropping 
to have been clearly distinguished from tenancy in North 
Carolina before the Civil War, sharecropping does not ap- 
pear to have been as early or as well known in South Carolina. 
Since a mistaken idea that pines below North Carolina would 
not be very productive existed until around 1838,* there is 

Marjorie Stratford Mendenhall, “The Rise of Southern Tenancy,” The 
Yale Review, Autumn, 1937, 110-129. 

*A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles (Oxford, 1893) ;and 
A Dictionary of American English (Chicago, 1940). 

* Donald Fraser Martin, Jr., “The Naval Stores Industry in the United 
States,” unpublished M.A. thesis, The University of North Carolina, 1931, 
34n; and Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language 
(Springfield, Mass., 1946). 


“A. W. Schorger, “The Naval Stores Industry,” United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin 229 (July 28, 1915), 3; and Martin, “The 
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room for the hypothesis that the culture trait may have arisen 
in North Carolina and may have spread to other areas. Before 
entertaining that idea, however, one would do well to check 
on the earlier tobacco industry of Virginia and on contem- 
porary agricultural conditions in North Carolina. 

How the above speculation may turn out it is useless to 
predict. What is more to the point is that sharecropping was 
common enough in the naval stores industry and agriculture 
in North Carolina before the Civil War to yield a number of 
revealing state supreme court cases. These show a clear dis- 
tinction between sharecropping—a labor device—and tenancy 
—a more dignified status. This distinction was continued im- 
mediately after the Civil War, but with time the difference 
became less and less. And tenancy, largely through the de- 
velopment of the landlord’s lien and a recognition of the land- 
lord's possession of the crop, tended to be reduced toward a 
coalescence with sharecropping by the later 1890's. 

At least two interesting consequences flow from this evi- 
dence: (1) it makes comprehensible the modern tendency 
not to distinguish between the two terms, a tendency which 
obscures much that is of interest and probably beneficial in 
tenancy today; and (2) it promotes the suspicion that the 
Civil War set agriculture back instead of forward. It is a 
truism to the student of history that the nadir of agriculture 
in the United States was reached in the 1890's. As important 
as the Civil War was, can it have been overemphasized in the 
history of agriculture, particularly as an explanation of share- 
cropping? Is this not one of the cases in which “beware the 
simple explanation” is a salutary caution? 

The naval stores cases® involved sharing arrangements of 
one-half, one-fourth, and one-fifth for the cropper. However, 
the court invariably made the point that classification of the 
producer as cropper or tenant should be based upon the 





Naval Stores Industry,” 14-20, in which the lateness of the development of 
the naval stores industry below North Carolina is attributed to general 
economic conditions in that area. 

° State v. Jones, 19 North Carolina Reports (1837), 544; State v. Poore, 
Reports (1852), 1; and Denton v. Strickland, 48 North Carolina Reports 
(1855), 61. The term, naval stores, in early usage included staves and 
other products besides tar, pitch, and turpentine. 
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nature of the covenant, particularly whether the contract 
was executory or not. 

Indeed this point, as to the contract being executory, was 
made in a case involving an overseer’s share of an agricultural 
crop contracted in 1806. Here it was held that the landlord 
must set apart the overseer’s share, the contract being ex- 
ecutory until this was done.° Later, sharecroppers were often 
likened to overseers working on shares. In Steed v. McRae,’ 
reference is made to an act of 1741, providing that over- 
seers might forfeit the share of the produce by leaving before 
the time mentioned in the agreement. Overseering on shares 
was then long established. And the judges may have borrow- 
ed some of their reasoning on sharecropping from the analogy 
between overseering on shares and sharecropping. Overseers 
and sharecroppers were really laborers of a higher and lower 
sort. 

What is perhaps the earliest reference to sharecropping 
came in June, 1830, when Justice Thomas Ruffin held that 
the presumption that an occupier was a tenant might be 
inaloeal by evidence that he paid a rent in part of the 
crop rather than in money.® 

In an 1837 case involving staves, hinging on the question as 
to whether a producer might be a bailee and, because of this 
analogy, be a tenant in common, Justice Joseph J. Daniel 
gave these interesting views: 


The question for the decision of the court is, was Hardy Jones a 
tenant in common with Jenkins in the staves? Jenkins was the 
sole owner of the land on which the timber trees grew that fur- 
nished the entire materials out of which the staves were manu- 
factured. Hardy Jones did not lease the land, but he agreed with 
Jenkins to go on his land, and there, by himself or servants, to 
labour in making staves, and was to have one half of the staves 
manufactured, instead of cash, in payment of his work and 
labour. If a man builds a vessel, or makes a coat, with the entire 
materials of another, the vessel or coat, when made, belongs 
to the owner of the materials. If a man engages another person 
to come and labour on his farm, as overseer or cropper, and 
stipulates with him that he shall have a share of the crop for his 


* Wood v. Atkinson, 6 North Carolina Reports (1811), 87. 
* Steed v. McRae, 18 North Carolina Reports (1836), 435. 
® Wood v. Atkinson. 
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labour and attention, the property in the entire crop is in the 
employer until the share of the overseer, or cropper is separated 
from the general mass; and then, and not until that act is done, 
does the title to the share vest or become executed in the labour- 
er. Before the separation the labourer’s right rests upon an exec- 
utory contract with the employer. Before separation it could not 
be levied on to satisfy the labourer’s debts .. . Hardy Jones was 
not, as we think, a tenant in common with Jenkins . .. The slave 
of Jones worked out the staves, and left them at the place where 
he found the timber, and that was on the land of the owner. 
Hardy Jones, while his slave was there at work, may be said 
to have had charge of them, but he was not a bailee.’ 


In a later turpentine case’ Justice Richmond M. Pearson, 
speaking of the plaintiff producer, held that he was only a 
cultivator of the pine trees, that is a “cropper.” In this 1855 
case the justice held that the distinction between a lessee 
and a cropper was fixed by a series of cases. Before the Civil 
War the terms, sharecropper and cropper, were familiarly 
used in connection with agricultural crops, as well as in con- 
nection with turpentine orcharding."’ The distinction be- 
tween these terms and the term, tenant, remained the same. 
An examination of the pertinent cases, with an effort to item- 
ize the points of differentiation, reveals these facts: 

The tenant: (1) has a lease and possession; (2) if work- 
ing on shares, he divides the produce when the crop is made 
and pays rent; (3) probably has greater variation in con- 
tract—in one case the tenant was held to have a right to the 
manure produced on his farm,” and in another the fact that 
the landlord furnished a horse was not held to make the pro- 
ducer a cropper but only to give the landlord a larger share of 
rent;* and (4) has as good a position as the landlord where 
liens are involved.” 

* State v. Jones. 

* Denton v. Strickland. 

"Hare v. Pearson, 26 North Carolina Reports (1843), 77; Ross v. 
Swaringer, 31 North Carolina Reports (1849), 481; McNeely v. Hart, 32 


North Carolina Reports (1849), 63; Brazier v. Ausley, 33 North Carolina 
Reports (1850), 12. 

™ Smithwick v. Ellison, 24 North Carolina Reports (1842), 326. 

* Hatchell v. Kimbro, 49 North Carolina Reports (1856), 163. 

“ Deaver v. Rice, 20 North Carolina Reports (1839), 567. See also State 
v. Poore, and Hare v. Pearson. By Act of 1844 a growing crop was not to 


be levied on. See Clark’s note at the end of State v. Poore in the edition of 
cases edited by Walter Clark. 
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The sharecropper: (1) has no lease—only an understand- 
ing, a contract, or an agreement as to wages; he is a laborer, 
even a servant; (2) has his crop divided and contract ex- 
ecuted by the landlord; (3) when not so designated yet 
furnished provisions or a horse by the landlord, becomes by 
implication a cropper—indeed, as has been pointed out, a 
share arrangement in itself tended to create the idea that 
sharecropping was involved; and (4) presumably works un- 
der the shadow of the landlord’s favored position in regard 
to crop liens. 

The Civil War period apparently found these two cropping 
institutions, tenancy and sharecropping, with the balance 
in sharecropping, but not in tenancy, tending to favor the 
landlord’s lien. After that war, the general evolution of the 
two hinged first on this question of lien and then on posses- 
sion. The result was that in these pivotal issues, more by 
statute than by judicial construction, the landlord won the 
favored position in both instances. Thus were the major dis- 
tinctions between the tenant and sharecropper obliterated. 


Hard times, sn and poor methods played their parts. 

But this development more accurately measures the decline 

of oe and explains the modern tendency of referring 
e 


to the two terms, tenant and sharecropper, synonymously. 
A review of the more important cases may make this clear. 
The case of Lewis v. Wilkins, heard in January, 1868," 
throws much light on conditions at that time. According to 
Chief Justice Pearson, shares were referred to as “black rent” 
and silver as “white rent.” The case involved a two year agri- 
cultural partnership, and arose over settlement of a question 
in an inheritance situation. The court carefully pointed out 
that the operating partner was not merely an overseer, and 
that he was on a higher plane than a sharecropper. The Chief 
Justice said that an arrangement had been made prior to his 
death by Wilkins, the landowner, “to enable him the more 
conveniently to carry on his farm after his slaves were set 
free . .. we have discussed it somewhat fully because we are 
aware that in the present condition of the country, contracts 


® Lewis vs. Wilkins, 62 North Carolina Reports (1868), 303. 
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to carry on farming operations in a way similar to this are 
very generally resorted to, [author’s italics] and, to prevent 
litigation, it is well to point out wherein they are plainly dis- 
tinguishable from leases and terms for years.” 

This sort of partnership arrangement, however, did not 
become pervasive, while sharecropping did. In an 1869 case’® 
involving a sharecropper and a “bargain,” in which the land- 
lord, prior to crop division was to get a portion of the wheat 
crop for the guano and the seed he furnished, — pass- 
ed in 1866-1867 came into question. The official in the lower 
court had held that the defendant landlord-employer was 
guilty because he had not complied with the requirements 
of the new legislation, entitled “An act to protect landlords 
from insolvent debtors.” In refusing to agree Justice Settle 
ruled “This act does not take away any rights that the land- 
lord had before, but it gives others; and it would be strange 
if we were to construe a remedial act to protect landlords, 
so as to diminish their remedies, and leave them in a worse 
condition than they were before its passage.” It was to be 
some time before this position was consolidated. A consider- 
able amount of additional legislation came under considera- 
tion. The story of what happened evolves from the cases. 

In an 1870 case” involving a one-fourth contract for cot- 
ton, Justice William B. Rodman, who was classified by some 
as a scalawag and by others as a man of great learning cap- 
able of rapid and wise adjustment in a difficult time, clarified 
the distinction between a tenant and a cropper although he 
did not use the word cropper: 


It has been often decided that where a tenant agrees to pay a 
certain part of the crop as rent, the property of the whole crop 
is in him until the decision. The principle is the same when the 
landlord is to pay a certain part of the crop to a laborer for his 
wages; in such case the property in the crop is with the land- 
lord until a decision. In whom the property remains until the 
separation depends in all cases upon the agreement; it is not 


a rule of law, it is simply a question of interpretation of a 
contract. 


* State v. Burwell, 63 North Carolina Reports (1869), 661. 
“ Wolston v. Bryan, 64 North Carolina Reports (1870), 764. 
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The more important case of Harrison v. Ricks in 1874, 
gave Justice Rodman the opportunity to review the trend of 
judicial opinion, to summarize the guiding rules for the 
question of intent, and to construe a new statute narrowly 
with a result favorable to the producer, (described here as 
a sort of hybrid tenant-cropper). The interesting material 
warrants a somewhat extended quotation. After making 
the old distinctions between a tenant and a cropper, Justice 
Rodman continued on the subject of the tenant: 


The landlord has no lien on the crop for rent, whether such 
lien be stipulated for or not; although if such lien be given by 
agreement it is, as will be seen, strong evidence that the occupier 
is not a tenant but a cropper. 

A cropper has no estate in the land; that remains in the land- 
lord. Consequently, although he has, in some sense, the possession 
of the crop, it is only the possession of a servant, and is in the 
law that of the landlord. The landlord must divide off to the 
cropper his share. In short he is a laborer receiving pay in a 
share of the crop. 

Which of these characters an occupier bears depends entirely 
on the agreement between the parties. 

It is a qustion of interpretation, and the intent, when ascer- 
tained, must govern, as in other contracts. 

Some rules may be deduced from the cases which may serve 
to guide us as to the intent. 

1. If the contract clearly conveys the land to a lessee for a 
term, in the absence of some contrary or controlling provision, 
the lessee is a tenant. But generally, when the contract is oral 
or inartificially drawn, it is left doubtful whether an estate in 
the land was intended to pass. In such case the intent one way 
or the other must be inferred from the other provisions of the 
agreement. The use of the word “rent” as that the owner has 
“rented” his land to another, has by itself but little weight in the 
interpretation of an oral or inartificially and obscurely written 
contract. 

2. If the occupier is to pay a money rent, the title to the crops 
must necessarily be in him in order that he may convert it into 
money. He is therefore strictly a tenant. 

3. If the occupier is to pay the landlord a share of the crop 
as rent, the property in the whole must be in him in order that 
he may make the division, and he is a tenant. This interpretation 
may, however, be controlled by other provisions; as, for example, 


* Harrison v. Ricks, 71 North Carolina Reports (1874), 7. 
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by a positive agreement that the property in the whole must be 
in him in order that he may make the division, and he is a tenant. 
This interpreation may, however, be controlled by other provi- 
sions; as, for example, by a positive agreement that the property 
in the whole shall be in the landlord, either that he may make the 
division or that he may be secured by a lien. The stipulation for 
a lien must be either void, or it must make the occupier a cropper 
as it was held to do in State v. Burrell, 64 N. C. 661. [This should 
be State v. Burwell, 63 North Carolina Reports, 661]. 

4. If the landlord is to divide to the occupier his share, prop- 
erty in the whole must be in the landlord, and the occupier is only 
a cropper. Denton v. Strickland, 48 N. C. 61. 

It would be an unnecessary waste of time to review in detail 
the cases from which these rules are drawn. They are singularly 
uniform and are all cited in the briefs of counsel. 

... [The occupier in this case was declared to be a tenant. ] 

The question then occurs, were the rights of the defendant (the 
landlord) affected to his advantage by any statute? The act for 
the better security of landlords (1866-’67, Chap. 47) is omitted 
from Battle’s Revisal, no doubt because the learned reviser 
thought it repealed by the act of 1868-’69, chap. 64. In this we 
concur with him. We turn then, to the act. 

Sec. 12 gives to the landlord who leases land for a share of 
the crop, or for that and the performance of other stipulations 
as rent, a lien on the crop for such share, and for any damages 
for the breach of such stipulations. As between the occupier and 
third persons, he may be regarded as a tenant having an estate 
in the land for the term, but as between him and the landlord 
he is only a cropper. But by this section the contract to have that 
effect must be in writing. [Italics added.] 

Section 13 gives to the landlord who leases for a money rent a 
lien on the crop whether the contract of lease be in writing or 
ae 

Section 14 is not contradictory of the previous ones. It does 
not alter the right of lien given by them. It makes it penal in a 
tenant to remove the crop when he has no right to do so. 

As the agreement with Moss was not in writing the defendant 
cannot claim a lien under Sec, 12. 

The property in the whole crop was therefore in Moss until he 
made a division, and he had a right to convey it to the plaintiffs, 
subject to the right of the landlord to his share as rent. (Act 
1866-67, Chap. 1). 


Note that this man, having an estate in the land for a 
term, as between him and the landlord, is said to be only a 
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cropper. But note also that Justice Rodman held that the 
statute required that the agreement must be in writing. 

Judicial comments at different dates during this time will 
reveal typical difficulties and the changing nature of the 
judicial task in this area. 

In December 1855, Justice Pearson remarked: “As there 
is so much difference between a lease, and a contract to work 
for a share of the crop, in the legal consequences and rights 
conferred, it is singular that the parties to contracts do not 
express their intentions more clearly than is usually done in 
such instruments under consideration.” ** 

In 1875, Justice Edwin G. Reade, in construing sections 
13 and 15 of chapter 64 of the 1868-1869 act (Battle's Re- 
visal) in which the civil offense is stated differently from the 
indictment, commented, “It is to be regretted that a statute 
which is to operate upon the most illiterate and dependent, 
and to govern labor, should not be so plain as to be easily 
understood by all.” *° 

Again in 1875, Chief Justice Pearson was saying, “The 
dividing line between tenant and cropper is indistinct, and 
in many cases, hard to run.” ™ 

Two cases, one in 1874 and the other in 1875, reveal the 
insecurity of the cropper’s economic position. In Hudgins v. 
Wood” it was stated that “the croppers had interests which 
they could and did assign, but the value of those interests 
could be ascertained only after deducting the lawful charge 
of the defendant; and it seems that after this deduction noth- 
ing is left.” (Italics added.] 

In Neal v. Bellamy” Chief Justice Pearson summarized 
some of the facts thusly 


Taylor, as a cropper, had no right to any part of the crop until 
it was delivered to him by Neal, after deducting rent, etc.; yet 
Taylor was obliged to have something to live on while he was 
working for Neal. [Italics added.] So the understanding between 
Neal, Taylor, and Odom and Co. was exactly what might have 





” Denton v. Strickland. 

” Varner v. Spencer, 72 North Carolina Reports (1875), 381. 

* Neal v. Bellamy, 73 North Carolina Reports (1875), 384. 

= Hudgins v. Wood, 72 North Carolina Reports (1875), 256, at 259. 
* Neal v. Bellamy, 73 N. C. 384. 
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been expected under the circumstances . . . and there was no 
more use for it to be in writing than for any other verbal 
arrangement which the interest and convenience of parties in- 
duce them to make without taking the trouble to draw writings. 


One suspects in many of these cases that the real question 
was which one was to have short rations. A system which by 
its nature encouraged production of staples at a time when 
the trend of prices was downward was bound to mine and 
erode the land and to play a part in the “erosion” of human 
beings. 

The struggle to determine “mine and thine” under these 
oe was not to be left in statutory uncertainty, 
though it took some time to resolve it in a way that stuck. 

Sections 13, 14, and 15 of the Battle’s Revisal landlord act 
were amended and others substituted in their place by an 
Act of the General Assembly, ratified March 19, 1875. Laws 
1874-1875, Chap. 509. And subsequently another act was 
passed which was ratified and took effect March 12, 1877, 
Laws 1876-1877, chap 283. The latter act, after express repeal 
of the ambiguous and unsatisfactory sections, made the re- 
moval of the crop or any part of it from the land on which 
it was grown, without payment of rent, without the lessor’s 
consent, and without his having five days notice of the in- 
tended removal, a misdemeanor.” 

Commenting on this, Justice John H. Dillard said, 


And the rights of the defendant and the liability of the crops 
were precisely the same in this respect, under the Act of 1876-’77, 
as under the act in Battle’s Revisal, chap. 64, sec. 13, except that 
rent agreed to be paid verbally was put on the same footing with 
a written agreement. [Italics added.] 

The only alteration, with the éxception aforesaid, effected by 
the last act was in the remedy. That act provided a remedy for 
the lessee, in case the lessor takes possession of the crops, to get 
back his portion of the same; and in case of controversy as to the 
claim of rent and the amount thereof, it provides the mode and 
form in which that matter may be determined, with a provision 
for an order of seizure of the crops during the litigation in case 
neither of the parties gives bond conditioned for the forthcoming 
of the same at the end of the proceeding.” 7° 


* State v. Long, 78 North Carolina Reports (1878), 571. 
= Durham v. Speeke, 82 North Carolina Reports (1880), 87. 
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In February, 1882, a case in which a cropper had detained 
some of the cotton he was supposed to take to a gin prior to 
division, came up to the Supreme Court on question of error.” 
The cropper had been charged with larceny. Justice Thomas 
S. Ashe, in the opinion of the court, noted the new remedy 
by action of claim and delivery, but went on to say of the 
statute: 


While the first section of the act declares that the lessor shall be 
deemed to be in possession of the crop, it at the same time, in the 
second section, recognizes the actual possession in the lessee or 
cropper, until the division, or surrender of the same to the 
lessor, under the terms of an agreement. The lessor has no right 
under the act, when there is no agreement to that effect, to take 
the actual possession from the lessee or cropper, and can never 
do so except when he obtains the same by an action of claim and 
delivery, upon the removal of the crop by the lessee or cropper. 


After further explanation Ashe went on to say, “Notwith- 
standing the provisions of the first section, the whole tenor 
of the act contemplates the right of the lessee or cropper to 
hold the actual possession, until such time as a division shall 
be made.” Then followed, to the lay mind, this amazing 
question, “when the lessee or cropper is thus authorized to 
hold the actual possession of the crop against the lessor, can 
it be that he is liable to an indictment for larceny for secretly 
appropriating the crop or any part thereof to his own use, 
even if done with felonious intent?” And this the possession 
of a servant! 

Not until 1898 did a case come up involving similar mat- 
ters.” However, in that year, Justice Walter Clark, noting 
that the remedy by action of claim and delivery was an ad- 
ditional one, commented on the same statute, now in the 
code. After stating that against the cropper the landlord al- 
ways has a right to have possession of the crop, the justice 
made this statement: 


But it has now become immaterial whether the producer is a 
cropper or a tenant under the Code Sec. 1754, which provides 
that any and all crops raised on land, “whether by a tenant or a 





* State v. Copeland, 86 North Carolina Reports (1882), 692. 
* State v. Austin, 123 North Carolina Reports (1898), 749. 
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cropper (in the absence of an agreement to the contrary), shall 
be deemed and held to be vested in possession of the landlord 
or his assigns at all times until the rent for said land shall be 
paid to the lessor or his assigns, and until said party or his as- 
signs shall be paid for all advances made and expenses incurred 
in making and saving said crop.” 


The words, “But it has now become immaterial whether 
the producer is a cropper or tenant . . .” indicate the virtual 
coalescence of the terms, sharecropper and tenant. There has 
been some clarification of the doctrine since 1898, but vir- 
tually no change. The landlord still has a preferred lien. He 
is a trustee in possession until the advances are paid.” 

We have seen (1) that supreme court cases in North Caro- 
lina show that sharecropping was well known in North 
Carolina two decades before the Civil War in both the naval 
stores industry and agriculture, and that sharecropping may 
have spread to other states; (2) that the two arrangements, 
sharecropping and tenancy, were clearly differentiated in 
the state courts before the Civil War; and (3) that after the 
Civil War, more by statutory action than by judicial opinion, 
there was a virtual coalescence of the two in the vital areas 
of liens and possession in the status of sharecropping. Finally, 
as to the significance of the latter, three findings become ap- 
parent: 

(1) There is a close correlation between this movement 
and the struggle for home rule in the state, but this correla- 
tion except in the first few postwar years is, to a great extent, 
fortuitous and deceptive. The courts were involved in the 
struggle—the superior courts, however, more than the su- 
preme courts.” Probably the ablest of the superior court jus- 
tices, Albion W. Tourgee, in his biographical Fool’s Errand, 
explaining his leaving the state, made the revealing remark 
that “they” did not require him to leave, only to stop selling 
horses to Negroes and letting them crop on shares.” 





* Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association v. S. S. Bissett, 187 North 
Carolina Reports (1924), 180; J. A. Adams and C. B. Adams v. Growers’ 
Warehouse, Inc. and Dixie Growers Warehouse, Inc., 230 North Carolina 
Reports (1949), 704. The latter case is a little stronger for the landlord. 

* J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, History of North Carolina, III, North Caro- 
lina Since 1860 (Chicago, 1919), 133. 

® Albion W. Tourgee, Fool’s Errand, xviii, 91. 
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Concerning the role of the supreme court in reconstruction 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton thought the supreme court more 
deeply involved in politics than did Francis D. Winston or 
Kemp P. Battle.” The latter characterized the action of the 
court then as, in the main, conservative and wise. Within the 
court, eight year terms prevented a close correlation with 
party victory at the polls, and in the early years of recon- 
struction may have offered some opportunities for stalling. 
Yet there is some significance in the facts that only in 1876 
was there a clear shift from one party to another, and that 
otherwise the judges usually retained their offices till death 
or resignation. Even in 1868, Chief Justice Pearson and Jus- 
tice Reade were nominated by both parties and elected with- 
out opposition (there were only three other justices ).*° 

It is easy to overdo the point of “politics.” Of course it may 
have been politically expedient for those justices who were 
lukewarm toward home rule to construe strictly the then 
new laws for the protection of the landlord. Deeper social 
viewpoints were probably as compelling. In this connection 
it is well to remember that Rodman, an able judge, and 
Tourgee had much to do with the new code of civil pro- 
cedure, later recognized generally as a great improvement.” 

(2) The delay of certain judges in accepting the popular 
edict in the statutes was probably prompted by two other 
considerations—a reluctance to part with distinctions and, 
for want of a better word, humanitarianism. 

The nature of the judicial task is such that distinctions 
are really necessary in drawing the fine line of decision in 
many cases. Here we may have the reluctance of a worker 
to part with his tools. 

The unusual interpretation of the law by Justice Thomas 
S. Ashe was not the strict construction of a carpetbagger or 
scalawag. Ashe’s political career was notable. Forlorn hope 
of the Conservatives in the gubernatorial race in 1868 and 
participator in the devising of the electoral commission in 





™ Hamilton, North Carolina Since 1860, 133; Kemp P. Battle, “Address on 
the History of the Supreme Court” (Raleigh, 1889), 52; and “Judge 
Winston Traces Century of Law in the State,” News and Observer (Ra- 
leigh), January 5, 1919. 

= Hamilton, North Carolina Since 1860, 110. 

116 North Carolina Reports, 1075-1084%. 
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the disputed election of 1876, he was universally regarded 
as the exemplification of the best in manhood that the state 
had to offer. Chivalrous and kindly, he belongs with those 
judges who construe criminal laws strictly for conscience 
sake.** Probably, great judges are the result of a long ap- 
prenticeship to the craft plus transcendent abilities. Justice 
Ashe had not had the apprenticeship and he was an over- 
worked member of the then three judge court. In State v. 
Copeland he missed the opportunity to say that the landlord 
had exercised his right of possession, had regained his pos- 
session of the part hidden, and had reprimanded the cropper 
for a misuse of a servant's possession. There was no reason 
for the court to intervene; here was absenteeism. Close asso- 
ciation between landlord and “tenant” is still the best pro- 
tection against larceny. Chief Justice Walter Clark reversed 
a good part of the opinion of Justice Ashe, but probably not 
the decision. The compelling nature of the legislature's ac- 
tion probably meant less to Justice Ashe than to Chief Justice 
Clark. 

In leaving the court we may say that it served its genera- 
tion well in preserving continuity. Its work from the craft 
angle does not compare, however, with that of the great ante- 
bellum court of Ruffin, Daniels, and Gaston. 

(3) The degradation of tenancy toward sharecropping, here 
measured rather than made in the courts, intensified the mis- 
use of the land and registered a collapse of the ladder of op- 
portunity in agriculture. 

At the time under survey a mass of dependent, relatively 
unsocialized laborers was injected into a, while 
many of the more capable directors were leaving it. After 
the Civil War, to the unknown number of white sharecrop- 
pers were added successively the greater mass of the Negroes, 
who largely became sharecroppers, and a little later a large 
number of small white farmers who, in the stress of the times, 
took refuge in sharecropping and tenancy. Vastly different in 
some respects, both of these groups were made up of poor 





* See 96 N. C. 393-397; Samuel A. Ashe, Biographical History of North 
Carolina, VIII (Greensboro, 1917), 37-48; and Walter Clark, “The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina,” The Green Bag, October, 1892, 584. State v. 
Copeland is here conspicuously absent from the list of Ashe’s notable cases. 
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agriculturists. The issue in the courts, if it began as a racial 
one could hardly have remained so, although political align- 
ments of the 1890's did bring the race issue to the fore again. 

What was happening to the Negro sharecroppers is reveal- 
ed in two reports. The first was a report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture.** Correspondents from 76 counties by 1877 
had answered the commissioner's question as to hates the 
freedmen as farmers were improving their conditions. Broken 
down, the results showed: 2, no perceptible improvement; 
15, slight improvement; and 59, not improving. On the next 
question their record was not so good. Answers to the ques- 
tion, “Do lands under the management of freedmen improve 
or deteriorate?” showed: 1, they improve; 4, no material 
change; 71, they deteriorate. The same answer would prob- 
ably Rove come had “tenants and sharecroppers” been used 
instead of “freedmen.” The second report was made by 
Governor Thomas J. Jarvis in 1883, as ex officio chairman of 
the Board of Agriculture: “The colored laborers as a class 
have by their industry and their fidelity to their contracts 
proven their right to the respect of all who respect labor and 
the moral wales almost always associated with it.” * 

It was inevitable that some sort of social organization 
would evolve in this period. The statutes and the cases were 
only one part of that development. The whole system left 
the ignorant ignorantly farming with the urgent purpose of 
getting from the land all that they could. This became a 
orce tending toward the despoliation of the land, a problem 
faced successfully only recently by federal-state action. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the whole story was 
the tendency for the agricultural “ladder” to collapse. Within 
the period herein reviewed many rural white people migrated 
to towns and cotton mills rf attempted to scale another 
“ladder.” Fortunately for agriculture, successive measures, 
largely of federal inspiration, have resulted in the propping 
up and the reinforcement of the “ladder” of opportunity in 
agriculture. Rupert B. Vance noted in 1945 that there was a 





*“<Third Quarterly Report of L. L. Polk to the Board of Agriculture, 
Immigration and Statistics,” January 15, 1878 (Raleigh, 1877), 21-22. 
ng “Report of the Board of Agriculture,” Session 1883, Document No. 18, 
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much greater differentiation of tenancy types, and that much 
less nity icin of the higher groups than of the lower.” 

The farmers of North Carolina by a self-imposed tax on 
fertilizers and feeds have set in motion a program for agri- 
cultural research, described by President Gordon Gray of 
The University of North Carolina as one of the bright and 
hopeful things in the current scene. It can be hoped that this 
program will consider the study of tenancy and sharecropping 
today, thus resuming a deflected item in the farmers pro- 
gram of the 1870's and 1880's. The latter program had disap- 
pointing results because, among other things, it was too am- 
bitious, and also because at that time there were internal and 
legislative shake-ups in the State Department of Agriculture. 
Charles $. Mangum notes that litigation has been reduced in 
Alabama where title is in the ne eee But is reduction of 
litigation the only or even the paramount consideration? 
Certainly the question can be raised: has not the time come 
when it will be wise to repeal the portions of the statutes 
that obliterate the main distinctions between sharecropper 
and tenant? The distinctions were useful. They may be ap- 
propriate and useful again. 





* Rupert B. Vance, in collaboration with Nadia Danilevsky, All These 
People (Chapel Hill, 1945), 215. 

“Charles S. Mangum, The Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the 
Southeast (Chapel Hill, 1952), ch. II. 











THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD IN 
RECONSTRUCTION, 1865-1873 


By CHARLES W. TURNER 


The sixteen Virginia railroad companies’ in operation at 
the outset of the Civil War served the Confederacy well. As 
the war progressed, many miles of their track lay directly 
in the battle zones. Each of them suffered from losses of 
rolling stock, destruction of track, financial difficulties, in- 
adequate labor forces, and general war uncertainties. In 
spite of these troubles many of the companies remained in 
operation, sending their engines over rusty shortened tracks, 
never knowing whether the treasurer would be able to pay 
the cost or not. With coming of peace, the companies were 
faced with a new set of problems, namely, the securing of 
the roads from the War Department, payment of accumulat- 
ed debts, securing new capital, rebuilding, expansion, and, 
finally, providing service as rapidly as possible to a land ill 
able to pay for it. To the farsighted the “3 R’s” of business 
appeared—Reconstruction, Recovery, and Reform. For these, 
new sources of revenue would have to be tapped, a favorable 
General Assembly elected, and able railroad personnel select- 
ed, willing to gamble on the rise of a new South from the war 
shambles. 

The Virginia Central Railroad Company, with tracks run- 
ning west across the state from Richmond to Clifton Forge, 
has been chosen to show how a typical line met these prob- 
lems. The company which was to become the modern Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, was one of the oldest, and had 
played an important part in the late war. On April 19, 1865, 
General Edward O. C. Ord, commander of the military dis- 
trict, gave the company permission to repair the tracks and 
run the trains;’ and eight years later the year 1873 marked 





1The Winchester and Potomac; The Virginia and Tennessee; The Alex- 
andria, Loudoun and Hampshire; The Baltimore and Ohio; The Norfolk 
and Petersburg; The Orange and Alexandria; The Portsmouth and Roa- 
noke; Richmond and Petersburg; The Richmond and Danville; The Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac; The Virginia Central; The Southside; 
Seaboard and Roanoke; Manassas Gap; The York River; The Petersburg 
and Roancke. 

2? Richmond Times, July 30, 1866. 
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the completion of its line to the Ohio. It was then that the 
state began to realize returns from the railroad— benefits she 
had intended receiving from the completed James River and 
Kanawha Canal—benefits accruing from binding the east 
coast with the Ohio, and points west. 

With one hundred dollars in gold in the treasury, the com- 
pany bravely set to work procuring cross ties, laying track, 
and building bridges on the eastern section. Fifteen days after 
the Confederate surrender, the trains were running forty 
miles west of Richmond to Bumpass, and thirty days later 
to the Rivanna River. Meanwhile, the repairs from Staunton 
eastward had begun, and a train soon puffed between Staun- 
ton and Mechum’s River. The two sections were connected 
by a tri-weekly stage line run by C. R. Mason, thus enabling 
the line to assure through service and the company to keep 
in closer touch with the forces engaged in making repairs 
on the western end.’ The first revenues were applied to the 
purchase of new rails which were laid by November, 1865. 
Contracts were made with private parties to rebuild the 
depots along the route,* and in the spring of 1866 the line 
announced daily service over the entire stretch of its ante- 
bellum right-of-way, 204 miles in length.° Problems of fi- 
nance, extension, personnel, service, state and out-of-state 
controls faced by the Virginia Central during the Reconstruc- 
tion period will be dealt with in order. 


FINANCES 


The capital of the company at the close of the war amount- 
ed to $3,400,000 with a funded debt of $1,632,801 and a 
floating debt of $247,830.° The treasurer had no money to 
pay the current expenses, company officials, or the stock- 
holders. When a proposal was made to fund the interest, the 
Richmond Dispatch declared “the company due to the heavy 
losses during the war owing to the condition of the country 
is unable to pay the accrued and accruing debt due on its 





*Superintendent’s Report in C. and O. Office, Richmond, Virginia, dated 
October 1, 1865. 

“Richmond Times, November 22, 1865. 

° Richmond Times, April 23, 1866. 

®* Manuscript found in box labelled “Va. Central Railroad” in Virginia 
State Library, Richmond. 
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bonds and proposes to fund this interest until January, 1867. 
The company merits this consideration.” ‘ This was permitted 
when the state legislature allowed the railroad to issue 
$300,000 worth of bonds at 8 per cent to be redeemed in ten 
years.* Other funds were needed to complete the White Sul- 
‘se extension, to purchase from the state the Blue Ridge 
ine and the partly completed Covington and Ohio line.’ 
Commissioners of Virginia and West Virginia had met in the 
spring of 1866 in Baltimore to dispose of the properties of the 
latter. The Virginia Central was one of several railroad com- 
panies bidding for the extension.’® In order to find additional 
means, the company now impanelled a commission to visit 
Europe to raise funds,’ and these commissioners soon re- 
ported to the company that the foreign sale of stock looked 
encouraging.’* With some assurances of funds, in November 
the eactheliens favored the purchase of the state interests.” 

Since investment in slaves was no longer possible, invest- 
ment in railroad stock was urged by the editor of the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, ** while the Richmond Enquirer supported 
the passage of a relief law, allowing them to sell at higher 
rates of interest.’ The General Assembly allowed a $3,500,000 
increase in the Virginia Central's capital stock for the Ohio 
extension, and agreed to permit the company to accept land, 
including Richmond lots,* in payment of stock. H. D. Whit- 
comb, engineer for the Virginia Central, declared that, if the 
Ohio could be reached, the net revenue from this section 
would pay the interest on the increased debt incurred.’ He 

* Richmond Dispatch, May 28, 1866. 

® Report of the Board of Public Works to the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, 1866, 94. 

*The Covington and Ohio Railroad had been chartered by the state just 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, and the state had undertaken to 
conduct surveys, secure the right-of-way, and contract for the grading. 

” Richmond Dispatch, May 7, 1866. 

" Board of Public Works Report, 1866, 94. 

* Richmond Dispatch, October 4, 1866. 


“The debt of the company included the following items: 
Mortgage $1,394,063 


Bonds 122,801 
Floating debt 245,712 
Richmond Dispatch, November 23, 1866. $1,762,576 


“ Richmond Dispatch, January 25, 1867. 
* Richmond Enquirer, January 25, 1867. 
* Richmond Whig, January 16, 1868. 

" Richmond Dispatch, May 7, 1867. 
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felt $6,000,000 should be borrowed at as high a rate as 8 per 
cent interest, and that such could be raised on a $14,000,000 
investment.'* The stockholders in a Richmond meeting pass- 
ed a resolution to raise the required capital, and a committee 
of 15 men was selected to study the best methods to use 
in order to raise the preferred stock of $3,000,000. To 
arouse the enthusiasm of the members present, President 
Edmund Fontaine read a letter from James G. Paxton of 
Rockbridge County, who had been in Cincinnati raising 
funds. Paxton quoted H. C. Lord of that city, saying in part, 
“The value of your road to the west in affording a still cheaper 
outlet for its products to the seaboard can hardly be esti- 
mated, and I doubt not our people will cooperate with this 
state and the people of Virginia in securing the early con- 
struction of this important channel of commerce.” ** The 
Committee of 15 held a meeting, opposed the issuance of 
$3,000,000 in preferred stock as suggested in the stockholders 
meeting, and presented a series of proposals in its place.” 
These were included in an open letter published by President 
Fontaine stating “The compromise contains mutual conces- 
sions; it contemplates that funds raised in the west shall be 
expended to get the road in operation at the east end; it 
then allows the property of the east end to be mortgaged for 
the completion of the west end.” * 

The stockholders accepted the compromise, and plans were 
made by the Board of Directors to make a big drive to secure 
funds from the counties, cities and local citizens. The state 
could not be counted on to help financially at this time. De- 
tails of the plans for raising the new capital stock were given 
as follows: 


A leading citizen should be chosen as agent in the counties and 
the cities concerned to raise a $5,000,000 cash subscription for 
which 8% preferred dividends are promised; assistant agents 
should be appointed to sell stock to be paid for in land along 
the line of the company valued in terms of 1860 land prices; five 
or more commissioners for counties and towns were to be chosen 





* Richmond Whig, June 3, 1867. 

* Richmond Times, May 23, 1867. 
” Richmond Times, May 24, 1867. 
™" Richmond Dispatch, June 3, 1867. 
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to secure large subscriptions of corporations. These commission- 
ers were to have additional power to settle any land damages 
claims arising out of the above; public meetings are to be called 
by the president to incite public interest and a list of commis- 
sioners appointed was included.*? 


To do what it could, the legislature passed acts endorsing the 
compromise proposals and permitting the completion of the 
line to the Ohio. It was to be called the Chesapeake and Ohio. 
West Virginia passed similar legislation,” with its commis- 
sioners urging the promotion of the road from Covington to 
the Ohio, and listing the many advantages accruing there- 
from.** Richmond voters expressed their stand favoring a 
$2,000,000 subscription by the city itself.*° Others sub- 
scribed with the request that the building begin from the 
Ohio end first, an idea the engineers felt unwise.** By August, 
1867, with much evidence of enthusiasm, $2,000,000 had 
been subscribed—the largest subscriptions coming from 
the counties.” One county, Fluvanna, which was not trav- 
ersed by the railroad, subscribed $150,000.** So much interest 
was shown in certain counties that other railroads found it 
hard to secure stock.” 

In July, 1867, a railroad conference met at White Sulphur 
Springs with James Burley of Marshall County as chairman 
and A. E. Dickinson, editor of the Religious Herald, as secre- 
tary. one this meeting, Governor Francis Pierpont 
urged the completion of the line.*® The body voted in favor 
of requesting federal aid for the extension, since this line 
would be as important as any land grant railroad in the 
west.*’ When the meeting adjourned, Edmund Fontaine went 

* Minutes [1867] of the Board of Directors, found in Chesapeake and 
Ohio office, Richmond. 

*% Richmond Dispatch, June 5, 1867. 

* Richmond Dispatch, June 7, 1867. 

*% Daily State Journal (Richmond), June 15, 1869; Richmond Times, 
June 10, 1867; Richmond Dispatch, January 2, 1868. 

* Richmond Dispatch, August 23, 1867. 

* Richmond Whig, August 29, 1867; Southern Opinion, September 7, 1867. 

* Boone, Putnam, Cabell, Wayne, Logan, Lincoln counties of West Vir- 
ginia, $1,700,000; Virginia counties, $900,000; Richmond, $2,000,000; cities 
outside Virginia, $1,000,000; total, $5,600,000. Richmond Dispatch, Sep- 
tember 7, 1867. 

” Richmond Whig, June 4, September 28, 1867; Richmond Dispatch, 
October 10, 1867, November 11, 1867. 


” Richmond Dispatch, July 13, 1867. 
"Richmond Dispatch, July 6, 1867. 
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to Washington to interview certain congressmen. He found 
some who favored financial aid if the government could hold 
a first mortgage on the assets of the Virginia Central, but 
the company’s petition was turned down when a congression- 
al committee had time to consider it. According to the com- 
mittee, “There is no free land freely accessible to the line, and 
Congress had better not set a precedent as to congressional 
appropriations to any particular railroad.” ** When the federal 
government failed to support the project, letters were written 
and representatives sent to interview northern capitalists.* 

At the annual stockholders meeting in Richmond in No- 
vember, 1867, Thomas J. Ritchie’s resolution changing the 
name of the company was adopted. The president followed 
this with a hopeful message on extension, and he declared 
that $4,000,000 of stock had been raised. He continued in 
part: 

With one consent for nearly a century, the wisest and best 
men of our state have looked with earnest hope to the opening 
of the line of communication between the Mississippi Valley and 
the Atlantic coast, across the Alleghany mountains, where the 
waters of the James River and the Ohio River approach each 
so. closely. Its peculiar advantages, as to distance, grades, climate, 
contiguous resources ... compared with any other in the United 
States, are so distinctly marked by the finger of Divine Provi- 
dence and the results of the completion will be fraught with 
such inestimable blessings to our own, and other peoples, that 


the neglect to make every possible effort to secure its success 
would be a cardinal responsibility.*® 


A memorandum of the contract for the construction of the 
railroad from Covington to Ohio was then delivered to the 
group. Commissioners for each. state concerned were named 
and the rules given.** The West Virginia commissioners had 
these resolutions passed, namely: (1) that the railroad prop- 
erty be tax exempt, (2) that each county be responsible for 
settling any land damages, (3) that the counties of West 





® Richmond Whig, June 15, 1868. 

3 Richmond Whig, July 24, 1868. 

“ Thirty-second Annual Report by Stockholders, 1867, found in C. and O. 
offices, Richmond. 

* Thirty-second Annual Report by Stockholders. 

*® Minutes of Stockholders 1867 meeting, found in the C. and O. office, 
Richmond. 
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Virginia subscribe according to a fixed schedule, and (4) that 
Virginia counties use similar methods in securing county sub- 
scriptions. They did not object to the proviso of expendin 
the funds subscribed by them on the west end of the se 
which many counties of West Virginia had included.” 

In August, 1867, the Board of Directors met and considered 
offering their railroad bonds for sale. While this matter was 
before the Board, other matters were settled as well. A con- 
struction contract with C. R. Mason and Company was com- 
pleted with the addition of this interesting resolution: 


Nothing contained in the contract made by this company shall 
have the effect of depriving the present creditors of the company 
of their claims for satisfaction out of the present property of 
the company and it shall be the duty of the president and 
directors before executing any further lien on the present prop- 
erty of this company to secure by mortgage any portion of the 
funded or floating debt not heretofore so secured that cannot be 
promptly paid off in the ordinary administration of the affairs of 
the company.*® 


A contract was negotiated with the Tredegar Company for 
iron, and H. D. Whitcomb and W. A. Kuper were selected 
as engineers and general superintendents of the work. In the 
construction work, the Board of Directors ordered the line 
to be divided at the beginning of the Kanawha division, and 
each grand division placed under the supervision of a princi- 

al assistant, appointed by chief engineer Whitcomb. The 
wee signed an agreement with the McGinnis Company of 
New York and Lancaster and Company of Richmond for the 
marketing of bonds. It was resolved to impower the president 
and treasurer of the company to make and execute with three 
trustees (two of New York, and one of Virginia) a mortgage 
for $10,000,000. These bonds were to be paid in gold coin 
at par in U. S. currency or British pound sterling. The com- 
pany would pay 7 per cent interest on the bonds so issued 
and $2,000,000 of these would be set aside for the purpose of 





* Minutes of the Commissioners, 1867, found in C. and O. office, Richmond. 
* Minutes of the Board of Directors, 1867, found in C. and O. office, 
Richmond. 
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liquidating the indebtedness created by the old Virginia 
Central.” To help promote the sale of bonds the president 
was authorized by the Board of Directors to bring out a 
pamphlet with a map of the railroad, and McGinnis and 
Company was to be allowed not more than $10,000 for the 
sale of bonds in Europe. The pamphlet gave a brief history 
of the railroad from its inception and set forth the value of 
the road to Virginia, comparing the Chesapeake and Ohio 
with other eastern main lines. The claim was made that it was 
fast becoming one of the four east-west trunk lines furnishing 
an outlet from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic and tap- 
ping the iron, coal and other resources of Virginia. To com- 
plete the work, the pamphlet continued, the company had 
negotiated a first ee with Philo C. Calhoun, William 
Duncan, William Orton of New York, and Matthew F. Maury 
of Virginia, upon its entire property in order to secure pay- 
ment of $10,000,000 in bonds.** At the annual meeting in No- 
vember, 1868, the stockholders heard a report of President 
Fontaine regarding the amount of stock held, the accumulat- 
ed debt, and the present state of the expansion program.“ 

President W. C. Wickham found finances a problem at 
the outset of his administration in 1868, and had the board 
negotiate a loan of $150,000 for immediate funds. A com- 
mittee was impanelled to fix from time to time the price of 
bonds to advance the price of the mortgage bonds.* A. T. 
Bergen of Brooklyn, New York, was contracted to furnish a 
loan of $325,000 in exchange for $650,000 of first mortgage 
7 per cent bonds as collateral. Still the new company failed 
to secure the necessary $10,000,000.* Fortunately, in 1869, 
a successful capitalist, after a tour of the whole line, became 
interested in the Chesapeake and Ohio. That man was C. P. 
Huntington who felt that the C. and O. might well serve as 
a line in his coast-to-coast chain. Huntington’s proposition 





*® Minutes of the Board of Directors, 1867. 

“ Minutes of the Board of Directors, 1867. 

“ Minutes of the Stockholders meeting, 1868, found in C. and O. offices, 
Richmond. 

“Minutes of Board of Directors, 1868, found in C. and O. offices, 
Richmond. 

® Minutes of Board of Directors, 1868. 

“ Minutes of Board of Directors, 1868. 
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was presented to the board on July 15, 1869. He asked that 
the board cancel the 7 per cent bonds and issue a new loan 
of $15,000,000 at 6%, that $8,000,000 of common stock be 
delivered into the hands of a suitable trustee in installments, 
that the Blue Ridge Company be purchased from the above 
funds. He further stipulated that the acceptance of the above 
conditions would require a change in organization.** Both 
the board and the stockholders agreed to en terms after a 
committee of thirteen had studied the proposals. When the 
vote of the stockholders was taken there were 52,501 ayes 
and 5,100 nays, and at the same time the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


Resolved that the stockholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company, assembled in general meeting, do approve of 
the action of the President and Directors of the Company in 
negotiating, accepting and ratifying the proposition and agree- 
ment of Messrs. C. P. Huntington and others, dated New York, 
November 16, 1869, and do hereby authorize and empower the 
President and Directors to do whatever may be necessary to 
carry the same into full effect. 2nd: That the stockholders will 
proceed to elect eleven directors who shall have authority to 
choose from their own number a President and Vice-President 
of the Company. 3rd: That the Directory so organized shall have 
full power and authority to organize the Company in all its 
departments, to provide for the selection and employment of 
all officers and agents of the company; to prescribe their duties 
and define their authority; to ascertain and fix their compensa- 
tion; and generally to make, for the government of the company, 
such rules as they may deem necessary, so that the same be not 
inconsistent with the charter of the company or the law of the 
land, and that they be at all times subject to the authority of 
the stockholders in general meeting.*® 


In conclusion, President Wickham stated, “under these 
difficult circumstances we are glad to avail ourselves of an 
opportunity which offered to secure upon terms satisfactory 
to us and advantageous to the company, the cooperation of 
gentlemen of New York, large capitalists and of high financial 
credit and reputation, who have undertaken the charge of 





“ Minutes of the Board of Directors, 1869, found in C. and O. offices, 
Richmond. 
“Annual Report of Stockholders, 1869, 6-9. 
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the finances of the company, and substituting a six percent 
loan will enable us to press the work vigorously to a speedy 
and successful completion.” * 

When a new board of directors was selected, Fisk and 
Hatch of New York, dealers in government securities, were 
allowed to sell $15,000,000 of C. and O. bonds payable in 
thirty years.** The firm began an advertising campaign in 
leading commercial journals, newspapers, and published bro- 
chures of its own, setting forth the benefits of the new line. 
One of the latter, entitled “Central Trunk Line to the West,” 
stated that this line would tap the great Northwest, with its 
20,000 miles of railroad, thus providing the shortest line to 
the coast and furnishing coal at $7.00 to each extremity in 
contrast to the then current price of $9.00 a ton.** In an ad- 
vertisement, the firm declared the road had only a $1,000,000 
indebtedness, and the bonds offered for sale were secured by 
a mortgage on the whole line.” Meanwhile, the company 
purchased with bonds the Blue Ridge Railroad from the 
Board of Public Works for $625,348. This was a bargain 
compared to the original cost of $1,694,820 in the 1850's. Not 
only were bonds used here, but President Wickham deposited 
the new bonds for the entire state debt.’ Meanwhile, the 
Fisk and Hatch Company had sold one-third of the bonds, 
and the last miles of the Ohio extension were under contract.” 
By 1870, the capital actually paid in amounted to $15,193,787 
and the funded debt had climbed to $6,681,000.°* When a 
slight business recession appeared in 1871, the stock remained 
nearly at par and the whole bond issue was disposed of by 
1872. With the financial crisis of 1873, the treasury of the 
company “was afflicted with a general railroad epidemic of 





“ Annual Report of Stockholders, 1869, 6-9. 

* Richmond Whig, February 19, 1870. 

“Richmond Dispatch, January 6, 1870; Harvey E. Fisk, “Fisk and 
Hatch, Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 1862-1865”; Journal 
of Business and Economic History, August, 1936. 

© Evening State Journal (Richmond), May 23, 1870. 

“Manuscripts found in a box labelled “C. and O.” in Virginia State 
Library, Richmond. 

= Richmond Dispatch, November 20, 1870. 

% Board of Public Works Report, 1870, 96. 

“ Richmond Whig, May 5, 1871; Richmond Dispatch, December 27, 1871, 
September 25, 1872. 
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emptiness.” The capitalization amounted to $16,543,787 
and the funded debt had tripled.” Fisk and Hatch failed, in 
December, 1873, and the C. and O. employees had to be paid 
in script bearing a promise to pay in thirty, sixty, or ninety 
days.” In 1875, suit was brought to foreclose the mortgage on 
the line. January 3, 1876, the property of the road was turned 
over to receivers. In July, 1878, a new company named the 
a ake and Ohio Railway Company was organized from 
the old. 

Turning to the matter of current expenses and earnings, in 
1866 expenses amounted to $627,000 and earnings were 
$487,000 with rates of $3.82 per passenger and $6.40 per 
freight mile.’ The unbalanced ratio of expenses to earnings 
je accounted for when consideration is given to the line's 
major emphasis on the return operation. Material costs were 
up. Wages had risen 50 per cent above the pre-war level.” 
Earnings could be expected to be light directly following 
hostilities, while wages were rising—for example, pay for a 
foreman was $1.30 and day labor $.65 a day.” In 1867 ex- 
penses were still ahead of annual revenues,” while the 1868 
report showed a great improvement, with 30% increase in 
travel and trade. The same improvement is revealed for the 
remainder of the decade, as the following table shows: 


Expenses Earnings 
1868 $436,000 $599,354 | 
1869 477,581 661,297 
1870 573,280 677,333” 


With the 1870's, larger earnings were expected. The gross 
earnings for 1871 amounted to $769,265 which might be 
broken up in the following fashion: 





® Board of Public Works Report, 1872, 10. 

® Richmond Dispatch, October 29, 1873. 

™" Board of Public Works Report, 1878, 4. 

® Hocking Valley Employees Magazine, December, 1932. 

Manuscript (dated 1866) in “Virginia Central Railroad” box, found 
in Virginia State Library, Richmond; Richmond Whig, November 2, 1866. 

” Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1866, 106-107. 

“ Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1867, 94; Richmond Whig, 
November 28, 1867. 

“Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1868, 115; 1869, 170; 
—" —— Whig, November 21, 1868; Richmond Dispatch, Novem- 

r 21, , 
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Passengers $313,975.20 
Freight 421,903.92 
Mai 16,924.00 
Other Sources 16,461.93 
$769,265.05" 


At the time of this report fares varied from $4.34 to $.05 per 
passenger mile, and freight was $4.85 per ton mile. 
A study of the expenses shows the following: 





Maintenance $158,231.50 

Repair 57,566.10 

Operation 263,988.50 
$479,786.10" 


Maintenance included repairs to roadbed, buildings, and in- 
surance on properties; repairs included that made on ma- 
chinery and cars, and incidental costs; operation included 
train operation expenses, salaries and wages for the 822 
employees, fuel used, depot expenses, advertising, and any 
damage assessed against the railroad during the year.” The 
continued improvement was recorded in the reports for 1872- 
1873. Expenses stood at $480,433 and earnings at $839,307, 
thus showing the effect of recovery and the benefits of west- 
ern extension. No dividends were declared at any time 


during the period. 


EXTENSIONS 

Extensions and railroad connections had been urged in the 
ante-bellum and war periods. These rail deficiencies had 
gravely hampered the rapid transit of war materials. In an 
editorial, the Richmond Enquirer pointed this out in 1865 
when it stated that the railroads had not been laid out in a 
unified plan, and urged both connecting links between lines 
and extensions east and west.” However, the time was inop- 
portune for such a suggestion since the Federals were enn 
the original sections wherever they could. The Covington an 





*® Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1870, 19. 
“ Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1870, 19. 
® Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1870, 19. 
® Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1872, 19. 
* Richmond Whig, January 4, 1865. 
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Ohio had been chartered and started by the state with the 
fond hope that some private company would take it over. 
The war caught it in he early stages of construction. Then 
after the war, as we have seen, the Virginia Central had 
bought it and expended its main energies in opening the line. 
Both Virginia and West Virginia were anxious to see the 
project completed. 

When the bill to sell the state interest in the Covington 
and Ohio came up in 1867, some opposition was noted, such 
as Senator Ould’s. He declared the bill failed to safeguard 
the state should the company fail to complete the line to the 
Ohio.” Those in favor had stronger arguments. Speaker of 
the House John B. Baldwin stated that if Virginia did not 
finish this project, The Baltimore and Ohio would siphon the 
trade from the west via Parkersburg.” When the bill passed 
both houses, in the form we have seen, and President Fon- 
taine let out the contracts for construction, there were those 
among the stockholders who felt the scheme too ambitious. 
Others had more vision. Such an optimist, writing in the 
New York Herald, felt that this would be the major line across 
the Alleghanies and the shortest route to St. Louis. When 
built the road would have less curves than any New York line, 
and would make Norfolk the New York of the South.” 

H. D. Whitcomb advertised for bids and was ready in 
November 1868 with his first report on the progress. In this 
report to the stockholders he gave careful estimates of the 
finished and unfinished portions of the work. Whitcomb con- 
cluded by saying, “The unfinished work between Covington 
and White Sulphur Springs was put under contract immedi- 
ately after the 1%, eter of the company, and some 
progress has already been made. It is expected that the road 
will be opened to White Sulphur Springs by July, 1869. To 
accomplish this, it was necessary to lay a temporary track 
over Jerrys Run and the Lewis Tunnel; but this track will 
be made with gentler grades and curvature than that which 
has been operated with so much success for the past eleven 





* Richmond Dispatch, January 17, 1867. 
® Richmond Dispatch, February 12, 1867. 
” Richmond Enquirer, February 14, 1867. 
™ Richmond Enquirer, September 5, 1868. 
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years near Millboro.”” C. R. Mason, W. A. Kuper, and Deca- 
tur Axtell, were the contractors in building the tunnels and 
general extension found both the Jerry's Fill and Lewis Tun- 
nel very troublesome with frequent slides.” The superstruc- 
ture was provided under the direction of Major E. T. D. Myers. 
Finally in November, 1871, President C. P. Huntington in a re- 
port to the stockholders stated, “At the date of this report the 
whole work from the mouth of the New River to the city of 
Huntington (incorporated February 27, 1871) on the Ohio, 
is completed, with the exception of track laying on a part 
of the distance. The track-laying will be completed and the 
cars will be running daily over this portion of the line, in all 
probability before this report will reach you.” Actually, the 
line from Huntington to Charleston was opened December 4, 
1871; to Coalbury, March 4, 1872; and to Kanawha Falls, 
June 17, 1872. Delays due to weather, slides, and other 
difficulties prevented completion of sections of the line; and 
the last spike was not driven until January 29, 1873. This date 
marked the opening of 419.3 miles of road from Richmond 
to Huntington. In the next month the first three passenger and 
freight cars made complete trips over the line. Great excite- 
ment was registered by the inhabitants of Huntington and 
elsewhere. The Charleston Courier, January 28, 1873, stated, 
“_.. If General Breslin is correct when he asserts that the 
arrival of this first train from Richmond will be welcomed at 
Huntington with a salute of one hundred guns surely our 
metropolis can afford to rake up some old ordinance to give 
them a a Let the city fathers look to it that our 
city shall not be behind ‘our country cousin’ Huntington.” 
City rivalry was developing over the steam horse! 


PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Very little improvement in rolling stock was made during 
this period. Small engines and wooden coaches were employ- 
ed. Much of the stock had been bought from the Federal 





™ Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1868, 56. 

% Richmond Dispatch, August 27, 1868. 

* Annual Report of President to the Stockholders, 1871, found in C. and O. 
offices, Richmond. 

® Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1872, 28. 

* Charleston Courier, January 28, 1873. 
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, a or from some other line, and had seen hard wear 
uring the war. Just at the close of the period, shops in 
Huntington and elsewhere were planning great improve- 
ments in rolling stock. Steel rails used on the western exten- 
sion cost the company from $105 to $200 a ton.” 

The personnel of the road was an exceedingly able group 
of men from top to bottom. Edmund Fontaine, who had 
served as seal since the 40’s and had great backing 
among the stockholders, held his position until 1868. Durin 
his tenure of office he had always promoted extensions, ha 
kept the road in operation all through the war, and had 
always preserved its independence from the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company and the 
state legislature. The sole criticism of Fontaine was his poli- 
tics. William MacFarland, president of the Richmond City 
Council, favored him, declaring “Fontaine is a gentleman of 
considerable experience in railroad management; he has 
brought the affairs of the road over which he has so long and 
faithfully presided, to their present position, and has devoted 
his whale energy to their advancement, prosperity and suc- 
cess; in fact, as has been truly said, he has made the road, 
and must therefore be the most competent person to manage 
it.”""* At the conclusion of his tenure, a vote of thanks was 
extended Fontaine, and a ticket for use over the line was 
given him and his family for life.*° 

According to the Richmond Dispatch, Fontaine’s successor, 
W. C. Wickham, was a gentleman of education and talent, 
great energy and strong practical sense.** Wickham who was 
a member of a prominent Virginia family, had led a cavalry 
charge through the fields of his home in Hanover during the 
war. He had lined up with the Republic Readjusters after 
the war. Upon assuming the Chesapeake and Ohio presi- 
dency, he threw himself wholeheartedly into the extension 
westward and was responsible for securing C. P. Huntington 
to succeed him as president. Wickham spent the rest of his 
life as vice-president. Toward Huntington there were two 





™ Richmond Dispatch, May 13, 1871. 

® Richmond Times, October 27, 1865. 

*® Manuscript found in Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
” Annual Report of the Board of Public Works, 1869, 7. 
" Richmond Dispatch, November 30, 1868. 
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attitudes in Virginia. Some considered him the man who 
would be able to control effectively the new company. Others 
feared the control by a so-called “foreign” capitalist. The 
former view prevailed.” 

Until 1868, the board of directors was composed of Vir- 
ginians—the state appointing three and the company two. As 
soon as the state’s stock was bought by the a the 
state no longer had the privilege of naming men to the board. 
This appeared to make little difference to the state, which 
set to get rid of its portion. With the coming of C. P. 
Huntington, the board was increased in number, and the 
membership included some “outsiders.”"** W. B. Hatch and 
Pliny Fisk themselves were directors during the early 70's. 

A number of able civil engineers served the line in its ex- 
pansion program. Some of the men, such as Charles Fisk, 
H. D. Whitcomb, W. A. Kuper and C. R. Mason, had been 
with the company since the program’s beginning. Others as- 
sociated with these men were T. M. R. Talcott and Denis 
Shanahan. In 1868 the remaining 357 employees consisted of 
a general superintendent and his assistant, treasurer, 16 con- 
ductors, 15 train engineers, 2 road masters, 2 division masters, 
36 section masters, 84 mechanics, 3 telegraph operators, and 
numerous foremen, cleaners, brakemen, and laborers.“* The 
number doubled in the 70’s with the new extension requiring 
extra hands for operation as well as building. Some 5,000 
negroes were employed in October, 1871, for a short period 
to complete the work. They worked ten hours a day, and 
seemed contented with their pay of less than $1.00 a day.* 
Always there was a labor shortage, and President Huntington 
considered bringing in Chinese to help.** During the winter 
of 1873 when the Huntington; West Virginia, merchants re- 
fused to extend further credit to the laborers, Wickham 
personally arranged for the merchants to accept the company 
script for a limited time.” 


“ Richmond Dispatch, January 15, 1870; April 19, 1871. 

® Annual Report of the Board of Public Works, 1869, 88; Richmond Whig, 
November 25, 1870. 

* Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1868, 124. 

® Richmond Whig, October 26. 1871. 

* Richmond Whig, July 29, 1870. 

* Axtell’s Notes, found in C. and O. offices, Richmond. 
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SERVICE 


When the Virginia Central’s line was open again to the 
Jackson river on September 1, 1865, the published schedule 
announced trains leaving from Richmond and Staunton at 
6:45 a.m. and 7:15 a.m., respectively, and stopping at sta- 
tions between.* The president reported “The condition of the 
roadway is good, the rolling stock is in excellent condition. 
You have on hand a good supply of wood and a fair supply 
of other necessary material. Several of your depots are re- 
built and will be built in the course of the fiscal year .. .” 
This was achieved in spite of the post-war depression, the 
unsettled political situation, and a scarcity of money. Sev- 
eral bills before the Virginia legislature had demanded great- 
er freedom in the handling of express.”° The law as finally 
passed again permitted railroads to contract with express 
companies, it prescribed the rate, and allowed an express 
company to subscribe to the stock of a particular company.” 
A new contract was made with the Adams Express Company. 
Tonnage carried for 1866 amounted to 36,887, as compared 
to 64,270 tons in 1859. The main items hauled were guano, 
lumber, pig iron, bacon, butter, corn meal, tobacco, hogs and 
sheep.” 

A survey made in the fall of 1866 showed the line in good 
shape west of Staunton. The report noted that through ditch- 
ing was needed, and urged the use of steel rails especially on 
the eastern section. Experiments had shown that one steei rail 
could outlast twenty of the old iron ones. The system of up- 
keep was praised; it consisted of using three to five laborers 
for every five miles, under supervision of a foreman with a 
supervisor covering every twenty miles of the line.” In 1867, 
the progress of the road was noted by the Nev York Chron- 
icle, which stated that the C. and O. was one of the greatest 
extensions in progress.“ Major E. T. D. Myers, prominent 
civil engineer, made a survey and declared the line the best 





* Richmond Times, September 1, 1865. 

* Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1866, 94. 
© Richmond Dispatch, January 19, 1867. 

" Richmond Dispatch, January 19, 1867. 

* Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1866, 103. 
*% Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1866, 104. 
“ Richmond Dispatch, August 21, 1867. 
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of its kind in America.” President Fontaine called attention 
to this praise when he urged the purchase of stock. Further- 
more, he stated the line would promise 4 per cent dividends 
paid semiannually, cheaper freight rates, a market for 2,800 
ties per mile, and several regular trains daily.** 

Special days and events often meant that the company was 
required to provide extra trains, running on special schedules 
and charging cheaper rates. For example, round-trip tickets 
to the springs were always quoted during the summer season. 
In the fall, favor was shown persons with exhibits” attending 
agricultural fairs. The C. and O. reported at the end of 1869 
a 13.6 per cent increase in passenger and 338 per cent increase 
in freight service over 1868 figures.** By 1872-1873, business 
on the line had greatly increased with mange service to 
132,427 for 1872 reported, and to 141,873 the following year.” 

Service opportunities increased as the westward extension 
was completed in the 1870's. The major products carried had 
changed somewhat from those noted above to include lumber, 
pig iron, hay, bacon, butter, wool, potatoes, fruit and corn.*”° 
It was predicted that if Virginia could finish her through lines, 
she might well be the garden for the west, furnishing perish- 
able vegetables." Fisk and Hatch in their brochure set forth 
the value of the line in bringing tobacco, pork and grains from 
the east to exchange for the coal, iron and other minerals of 
the Alleghanies. According to the brochure, “The present 
trade of the city of Richmond is of greater importance, in its 
bearing upon the business of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, than is generally supposed.” For, it was said that the 
Haxall and Gallego Flour Mills of Richmond were among the 
most extensive of the nation. Ships which took flour to South 

* Richmond Enquirer, September 12, 1867. 

* Richmond Dispatch, November 19, 1867; Richmond Whig, June 30, 1868; 
Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1868. H. D. Whitcomb’s report 
in 1868 pointed up the increased use of steel with the announcement that 
Sibert’s steel, rolled at the Tredegar Works, was employed on the new 
section and one engine had been fitted out with steel wheels. By now the 
company could list 27 engines and 235 cars of one kind or another, which 
had carried 126,256 passengers and hauled freight 140,123 miles. 

* Richmond Whig, July 27, 1868; October 13, 1868. 

® Richmond Dispatch, January 1, 1870. 

*” Annual Report of Board of Public Works, 1872, 14; 1878, 7. 

™ Daily Dispatch, January 2, 1871. 


™ Daily State Journal, (Richmond), July, 1871. 
™ Richmond Dispatch, January 14, 1873. 
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America and the West Indies would return with coffee and 
sugar for the nation. Newspapers added their predictions of 
the tapping resources at every hand.’ 

After the war, there was much feeling that rates either were 
too high or were discriminatory. Several sessions of the Vir- 
wa General Assembly had impanneled committees to study 

e question, and the stockholders of the railroad likewise 
held an inquiry. Finally, superintendent H. D. Whitcomb 
published a table in 1867 comparing the Virginia Central 
rates on freight with the Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsyl- 


vania Railroads: 
Penn. Balti. ¢+ Ohio Va. Central 


Corn 100 pounds _.23 .29 .26 
Hay 100 pounds .28 .68 33 
Iron 100 pounds .23 35 .26 
Coal 100 pounds .23 .30 15 


He concluded by saying that as a general rule it would be 
found that the charges for agricultural and other products on 
most of the Virginia roads compared favorably with those of 
the North.’ This quieted the opposition, and little appeared 
to come of the effort to get help from the Assembly. It merely 
recommended that free tickets be issued more judiciously.*” 
Charges were made anew in the 1870's that rates were so fixed 
that trade was drained out of the state. For example, one 
writer declared that the rates above Gordonsville made it 
cheaper to send produce to Baltimore than to Richmond or 
Lynchburg.’ Another writer dealing with the same subject 
declared nothing could be done as long as there existed a 
railroad monopoly wedded to the legislature." 

A Wilmington newspaperman asked, “Why is it that it 
costs 25 per cent more to transport goods between this 
city (Wilmington, N. C.) and Richmond than it does be- 
tween Boston and Richmond? Could the rates on molasses, 
lumber, and naval stores to Richmond; on tobacco, flour and 
iron from Richmond, be reasonably low, a large business 





%® Richmond Dispatch, February 24, 1873. 
™ Richmond Dispatch, November 30, 1866. 
™ Richmond Times, May 24, 1867. 

% Richmond Enquirer, April 138, 1867. 

™ Richmond Times, April 20, 1867. 
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could be built up between two southern cities to the natural 
advantage of both.” President W. C. Wickham wrote an 
open letter stating that there were no rate discriminations; 
the only exceptions were those for contractors and materials 
used in extensions.’” The editor of the Richmond Dispatch 
came to the defense of the lines when he declared the rail- 
roads had been bankrupt concerns, and must be given time 
to work out their salvation. But he further declared that the 
railroads should carry to market all products capable of 
being turned into money. These cries were quieted with 
extension westward and with the realization of connections 
to other lines. 

The state still required all roads to send in a full report of 
their finances, amount of property, rates charged and _— 
characteristics of the road. The governor and Assembly ap- 

eared to attach very little value to the stock that the state 
held in the lines following the war. Governor Pierpont in an 
address to the Assembly stated, “I attach no value for 
revenue purposes to the stock held by the state in the James 
River Canal, turnpikes, bridges, ve railroads.” He recom- 
mended the sale of all shares.’"’ In the same address, he 
condemned the discriminating rates and urged lines to con- 
solidate. Immediately the newspapers of the day responded 
to this. Some suggested that the stock be sold locally, to 
prevent some “foreign” line such as the B. and O. buying up 
the lines.“? Others accused the capitalists of rushing into 
the legislative halls to secure control over the state stock. 
As far as the Chesapeake and Ohio was concerned, it lagged 
in its appeal to capitalists, for it remained in local hands 
until the 1870's. In 1869, in its search for capital, the com- 
pany —— to the Federal government. Since the Con- 
gress had aided western lines, why not help the eastern roads 
too? The old State’s Right argument was advanced in op- 
position."* A writer in the Richmond Whig opposing the 


% Quoted in Richmond Dispatch, September 9, 1867. 

™ Letters found in Manuscript Division of the Virginia State Library, 
Richmond. 

™ Richmond Dispatch, October 3, 1867; October 31, 1867. 

™ Richmond Whig, December 5, 1866. 

™ Richmond Whig, December 8, 1866. 

™ Richmond Times, February 5, 1866. 

™ Richmond Dispatch, March 2, 1867. 
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request argued, “The government is not in the business to 
build railroads any more than it is the business of the United 
States to keep a grocer.” 

Meanwhile, the Huntington contract had been completed, 
and a committee of the Senate had investigated its validity." 
This contract set off a tirade of comment regarding railroad 
control of the state government. Actually, the railroad had 
taken the sole initiative in consummating the contract with- 
out consulting the Assembly.” A free railroad bill was 
urged by those who felt railroading should be free of legis- 
lative influence.”* This would allow out-of-state capitalists 
to buy controlling interest in Virginia lines with little or no 
state interference or regulation. The Richmond Whig op- 
posed the proposal for fear the lines would all be sold to 
foreign capitalists."* According to the newspaper, Poor's 
Railroad Manual” stated that it was against the passage of 
such a law for it felt competition would be unbridled, too 
much consolidation would result, and fictitious capital would 
accrue.’ The bill failed to carry, but so important was it 
that it became an issue in the state campaign of 1873. One 
of the opposition campaigners declared, “let the people of 
Virginia rally as one man against this invidious and compre- 
hensive scheme of conquest, commercial and political. If our 
internal improvement interests, our transportation trade and 
whole business goes to Tom Scott (president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad) our politics and entire fortunes and destinies 
will go along with them.” Notwithstanding, Tom Scott 
bought controlling interest in the Richmond and Danville. 
C. P. Huntington and Associates followed with purchase of 
controlling interest in the C. and O. Huntington and his 
group were considered just, liberal, and public-spirited.'”* 
Huntington was described by one observer as “a far-seeing 
man, whose tact and energy have accumulated fortunes, 





“5 Richmond Whig, January 4, 1869. 

us Journal of the Senate, 1869-1870, 136. 

™ Richmond Whig, January 12, 1870. 

u8 Richmond Whig, March 4, 1870. 

™° Richmond Whig, January 21, February 8, 1872. 
™ Richmond Whig, February 28, 1873. 

1 Richmond Whig, February 28, 1873. 

1 Richmond Whig, April 5, 1873. 

%8 Richmond Whig, December 1, 1870. 
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who is a better judge of practical advantages and the ways 
to promote trade and prosperity, than sly-scrapping politi- 
cians. ?** 

The next problem to interest both the state and the C. and 
O. was the straightening of lines run through Richmond to 
the coast. That involved the straightening of the line from 
Clifton Forge to Richmond via Lynchburg. A “Straight 
Shoot” line was the label put on the plea. Surveys were made 
in 1870 for such a line and meetings were held in Powhatan, 
Cumberland, and Chesterfield counties by groups who felt 
the line should pass through their section. A Lynchburg 
and Covington party visited Richmond and Petersburg to 
promote the cause. Richmonders urged the same cause, for 
they had been long aware that a large share of trade had by- 
passed them to use the southside lines.’** The General Assem- 
bly passed a law providing that any company willing to un- 
dertake such an effort should put up $5,000,000 capital. Other 
interesting provisions required that no. discriminatory 
charges should be permitted, and also provided that land 
_— be taken in payment of capital." The C. and O., with 
its hands full in the westward extension program, appeared 
slow in taking up the challenge. The line was more concerned 
with a connection between Richmond and the coast. Some 
officials were willing to wait to see if Huntington would be 
interested in the plan after he reached the Ohio, for, as one 
said, the “straight shoot” was necessary to achieve the full 
value of the C. and O.*** Captain William Mahone, president 
of the Richmond and Petersburg, showed some interest, and 
when that was manifest, Huntington also evinced interest. 
Here the matter rested until after the “crisis of ’73.”"” 

As for expansion of the C. and O. into the Old Northwest, 
the people of Cincinnati looked forward to the arrival of the 
lines ot would make contact with the Central Pacific.’*° 
Other townspeople spoke of a possible connection with 





14 Richmond Dispatch, September 4, 1871. 

%® Richmond Dispatch, January 15, February 3, 1870. 
% Richmond Dispatch, January 4, 1870. 

™ Richmond Dispatch, June 25, 1870. 

%8 Lynchburg Tri-Weekly News, February 20, 1873. 
1” Richmond Dispatch, April 29, 18738. 

%” Richmond Dispatch, February 9, 1871. 
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Chicago via Dayton, which they were sure was in Hunting- 
ton’s plans. 

The critical year of 1873 found Virginia ranked sixth in 
railroad mileage. Only New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois outranked the southern state. The Chesa- 
aay and Ohio was fast becoming an important national 

ine with low rates, improved equipment, and so-called 
“foreign personnel.” It had survived the perilous period of 
over-capitalization, the bankruptcy of Fisk and Hatch, and 
of disruptive reorganization. 





™ Richmond Dispatch, October 30, 1871. 
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HISTORY IN THE SOUTH—A RETROSPECT OF 
HALF A CENTURY* 


By J. G. DE ROULHAC HAMILTON 


I wish first to express my appreciation of your invitation 
to address you. It has not been my good fortune to be often 
with you at the meetings of this Society, or at other historical 
gatherings, and I am very happy to renew my association 
with you. 

I have followed one of the suggestions of the bearer of 
your message to me, and have chosen for my subject a retro- 
spect of historical endeavor in the South during the period, 
lacking only three years of half a century, since I came to the 
University of North Carolina and joined the goodly company 
of those already engaged in the teaching and in the writing 
of history, chiefly that of the South. With some mangling 


of the quotation I may say: 


Quaeque ipse vidi 
et quorum exigua pars brevisque fui. 


For the sake of those of you whose Latin requirement, like 
mine, has passed into the void, I venture a translation: 


All of which I saw 
and a small and unimportant part of which I was. 


At the time of my coming, in 1906, the following were 
the professors of history in the South in the order of seniority: 
Thomas C. McCorvey of Alabama, John H. McPherson of 
Georgia, George Petrie of Auburn, Kemp P. Battle of North 
Carolina, John R. Ficklen of Tulane, John M. Vincent of 
Johns Hopkins, James C. Ballagh of Johns Hopkins, Franklin 
L. Riley of Mississippi, Edgar H. Johnson of Emory, George 
P. Garrison of Texas, 7_—“ A. C. Chandler of Richmond, 
Enoch W. Sikes of Wake Forest, David D. Wallace of Wof- 
ford, Eugene C. Barker of Texas, William E. Dodd of Ran- 


* Delivered before the Historical Society of North Carolina, May 2, 1953, 
at Durham. 
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dolph-Macon, Edmund C. Burnett of Mercer, Nathaniel W. 
Stephenson of Charleston, Frederick W. Moore of Vander- 
bilt, John H. Latane of Washington and Lee, John H. 
Reynolds of Arkansas, Walter L. Fleming of West Virginia, 
but shortly later of Louisiana, Henry R. Mcllwaine of 
Hampden-Sydney, who quickly departed from the faith, 
John P. McConnell of Emory and Henry, St. George L. 
Sioussat of Sewanee, Yates Snowden of South Carolina, and 
David Y. Thomas of Arkansas. John S. Bassett of Trinity had 
just gone to Smith, and Charles L. Raper of North Carolina 
had just departed from the field of history. William K. Boyd 
of Trinity, Charles W. Ramsdell of Texas, and John W. Way- 
land of Bridgewater entered the field in 1906, the year of my 
coming. 

Most of these men had received the doctorate, and a 
majority of them were eager teachers and many of them 
were productive scholars. Of the group Barker, Wayland, 
Raper and myself are, I believe, the only survivors. To them 
were added within the space of three years, Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker of Virginia, Joseph M. McConnell of Davidson, 
Enoch M. Banks of Florida, and Henry M. Wagstaff of North 
Carolina in 1907, Charles H. Ambler of Randolph-Macon 
and Ulrich B. Phillips of Tulane in 1908, and William T. 
Laprade of Trinity, and Thad W. Riker of Texas in 1909. 
Of these Wertenbaker, Ambler, Riker, and Laprade still 
survive. Wertenbaker was for years on the wrong side of 
the Mason and Dixon Line, but now he has come back 
home. 

History was, of course, taught elsewhere than at the in- 
stitutions named, but most of the teachers were untrained 
in history, and in most cases they divided their time with 
other subjects, and many were the absurd groupings. 

The work of the men named was almost entirely confined 
to undergraduate teaching, and the great majority of them 
taught courses outside of the fields of their major interest. 
Schedules were heavy and little time was available for re- 
search. Salaries were pitifully low, and the necessary funds 
for the extensive travel required for adequate research were 
lacking to most of them. Libraries, too, were inadequate, 
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and that imposed a burden. The wonder is that there was 
as much productive work outside of teaching. 

Graduate instruction was practically limited to Johns Hop- 
kins University. The University of Virginia accepted a few 
candidates for the doctorate, but could not be said to have 
a developed system of graduate work. 

Historical writing was by no means confined to this pro- 
fessional group. Lyon G. Tyler, Peter Joseph Hamilton, Judge 
Henry A. Middleton Smith, Stephen B. Weeks, who had 
taught history briefly at Trinity, Phillip Alexander Bruce, 
Grace King, Reuben T. Durritt, Thomas M. Owen, Alceé 
Fortier, William P. Trent, Marshall De Lancey Haywood, 
Samuel A. Ashe, Joseph A. Waddell, A. V. Goodpasture, 
Alexander S. Salley, Dunbar Rowland, and many others were 
making substantial historical contributions. 

A manifestation of historical interest which should be 
noted was the existence of historical societies. The South, 
it must be confessed, was littered with dead or dying his- 
torical organizations, but some—all too few—were rendering 
genuine and valuable service. Others existed only in name, 
or in the enthusiasm of a few devoted spirits. Those of wider 
membership than individual states were the Southern His- 
torical Society with headquarters in Richmond, devoted to 
Confederate history, and with a small and vanishing mem- 
bership, and the Southern History Association with head- 
quarters in Washington, with less than three hundred 
members, more than a third of which were libraries, existing 
only by grace of the labors of Colyar Meriwether and 
Stephen B. Weeks, and nearing its end. In 1904 Maryland 
had eleven members, Virginia twelve, North Carolina twenty- 
eight, South Carolina sixteen, Georgia nine, Florida four, 
Alabama four, Mississippi one, Louisiana fourteen, Texas 
four, Arkansas none, Tennessee ten, and Kentucky eight. 
The contribution by the professional group to the publica- 
tions of the Society were relatively few. 

In the American Historical Association southern members 
were relatively rare, but most of the professional group were 
to be found enrolled. The exact figures of the membership 
are not available. 
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Membership in the state and local historical societies was 
usual with the professional group, and in a number of cases 
they kept them alive. State societies of varying, but usuall 
of little vigor, were existent in Maryland, Virginia, North | 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Many historical publications had been projected in the 
South, but most of them had fallen on evil days, failing to 
secure enough public interest to survive. The Publications 
of the Southern History Association, excellent for its time, 
was entering upon its last year, the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety Publications was gone, as were the Washington and Lee 
University Historical Papers, the American Historical Maga- 
zine and Tennessee Historical Society Quarterly, the Trans- 
Alleghany Historical Magazine, The Papers of the Alabama 
Historical Society, the Bulletins of the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History, the Texas Historical and Biographi- 
cal Magazine, and the Kentucky Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine. 

But there were in existence, on the other hand, the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
the Papers of the Southern Historical Society, the William 
and Mary Quarterly, the John P. Branch Historical Papers, 
the North Carolina Booklet, the North Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Register, the Trinity College Historical 
Society Papers, the James Sprunt Historical Monographs, 
the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
the Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, 
the Georgia Historical Society Collections, the Publications 
of the Alabama Historical Society, the Publications of the 
preege Historical Society, the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety Publications, Publications of the Arkansas Historical 


Association, the Texas State Historical Society Quarterly, 
and the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, 
all of which were performing valuable service. 

State agencies for the collection and preservation of his- 
torical material were just making their appearance. Alabama 
had its Department of Archives and History, with Thomas 
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M. Owen at its head. Mississippi had Dunbar Rowland in a 
similar office, the Archives Division of the Texas State Li- 
brary was headed by E. W. Winkler, South Carolina’s His- 
torical Commission was headed by A. S. Salley, and North 
Carolina had taken its first step by appointing a historical 
commission, and was, the following year, to implement it 
by an appropriation for its support, and R. D. W. Connor, 
as its secretary, was entering upon his productive career. 

Of — collections of historical manuscripts there were 
none, but important beginnings had been made by the Mary- 
land Historical Society, the Virginia Historical Society, the 
Virginia State Library, William and Mary College, the South 
Carolina Historical Society, the Georgia Historical Society, 
The Alabama Archives, the Mississippi Archives, the Mis- 
sissippi Historical Society, the University of Mississippi, the 
Louisiana Historical Society, the Howard Library, the Texas 
State Library and the University of Texas. The Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society and the North Carolina Historical 
Society, the latter identified with The University of North 
Carolina, had each considerable collections. None of these 
agencies however, were active in gathering material, and 
most of them were stagnant. 

In general it may be said that the outlook for development 
of historical research, the preservation of historical material, 
and suitable and progressive organizations was far from 
promising. 

But development in all these fields came. The growth and 
expansion of the southern universities and colleges was ac- 
companied by the expansion of the departments of histo 
with consequent additions to the professional group. Stand. 
ards of teaching and research improved. Salaries increased, 
and promising young men began to see a worth-while field 
of labor and an honorable career in historical work. 

Public interest in history developed, and aided powerfully 
in the expansion of the departments of history in the various 
institutions where the interest and demands of students led 
to expansion in the courses offered. The thin stream of re- 
anh and the publication of the results, widened and grew 
deeper, thanks to lightened teaching loads, the growth and 
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expansion of university and college libraries, and rising 
salaries. State and other agencies for collecting and preserv- 
ing historical manuscripts increased in number and develop- 
ed in strength, historical organizations found new life, and 
historical publications increased in number and improved 
in quality. 

Not all of this growth, by any means, was due to the work 
and influence of the professional group. They played an 
important part in it, but a steadily increasing number of 
devoted and public spirited men and women joined with 
them in promoting the cause of history. There developed, 
too, an increasing number of non-professional historical 
writers whose work steadily improved in quality as it in- 
creased in amount. And the increase in university presses 
and in historical magazines furnished an ever-widening op- 
portunity for publication with consequent aroused interest in 
research and writing. 

Nobody in 1906 ever dreamed of the day when active 
university presses would be in operation at North Carolina, 
Duke, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Kentucky, with embryos at Virginia and Alabama. They 
have a striking and highly important output, with historical 
works holding a strong place. Notable among such works 
are the southern history series of Louisiana and Texas, and 
the southern biographical series issued by Louisiana. 

As we view the scene now we see what a remarkable de- 
velopment has come. The southern universities and colleges 
have undergone a marvellous change, and their number has 
increased. There are innumerable vigorous and well-staffed 
history departments filled with capable teachers and investi- 
gators. Graduate schools have been organized; until now 
they are as follows: Johns Hopkins, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Duke, South Carolina, Emory, Florida, 
Louisiana State University, Tulane, Texas, Rice Institute, 
Peabody, Vanderbilt, and Kentucky. In numbers of candi- 
dates for the doctorate in history The University of North 
Carolina stands sixth in the United States, being topped by 
Columbia, Harvard, Wisconsin, Chicago and Pennsylvania. 
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In the South it is followed by Texas, Duke, Johns Hopkins, 
Emory, Vanderbilt, Maryland, Kentucky and Tulane. 

Southern historical publications are on a firm foundation. 
In addition to the more important ones existent at the begin- 
ning of the period covered are: the Maryland Historical and 
Genealogical Bulletin, Maryland Historical Notes, Tyler's 
Historical Quarterly, Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
The North Carolina Historical Review, the South Carolina 
Historical Magazine (a continuation of the Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine), the South Carolina Historical Com- 
mission Bulletin, the Georgia Historical Quarterly, the Flor- 
ida Historical Quarterly, the Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
the Alabama Review, the Journal of Mississippi History, the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (a continuation of the Texas State Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly), the Texas University Studies in History, 
the Texas Catholic Historical Society Studies, the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly, The Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 
the East Tennessee Historical Quarterly, the West Tennessee 
Historical Society Papers, and the Filson Club History Quar- 
terly. In addition, two general publications, the Journal of 
Southern History and the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view have won established places among national historical 
journals. 

To the already existent state agencies previously listed 
have been added the Maryland Archives, the Georgia Ar- 
chives, and the Florida Archives. The North Carolina His- 
torical Commission has been replaced by the Department of 
Archives and History, and has built an important body of 
archives and personal manuscripts. 

Other collecting agencies have developed and grown and 
new ones have been added. The Maryland Historical So- 
ciety collections have greatly increased, as have those of 
William and Mary, and the University of Virginia Library 
has built a great collection. The Flowers Collection of Duke 
University is large and important, as are those of the South- 
ern Historical Collection at The University of North Carolina, 
the Presbyterian Archives at Montreat, the Caroliniana So- 
ciety of the University of South Carolina, the Emory Uni- 
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versity Library, the Department of Archives of Louisiana 
State University, the Library of the University of Texas, the 
Lawson McGhee Library in Knoxville, and the Library of 
the University of Kentucky. 

Other manifestations of historical interests which should 
be mentioned are the increasing activity of county historical 
societies, the publication of county histories, the develop- 
ment of historical museums, which in turn increase historical 
interest, and the increased amount of space devoted by news- 
papers to historical articles and the reproduction of histori- 
cal documents. 

Nor should carefully prepared historical plays such as 
“The Lost Colony,” “Unto These Hills,” “The Common 
Glory,” and “The Horn in the West,” be unmentioned. They, 
too, in spite of their limitations and character, render an 
important service in arousing interest in history. 

A notable undertaking is that of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg. 

Southern membership in the American Historical Asso- 
ciation has increased substantially to 848, thus distributed: 
Maryland 168, Virginia 159, North Carolina 110, South 
Carolina 32, Georgia 43, Florida 51, Alabama 29, Mississippi 
11, Louisiana 25, Texas 92, Arkansas 19, Tennessee 71, and 
Kentucky 38. Southern members serve on the Council, on 
numerous committees, on the editorial board of the American 
Historical Review, and numerously on the programs of the 
Association. 

The Southern Historical Association, a vigorous organiza- 
tion founded in 1934, has nearly a thousand southern mem- 
bers distributed as follows: Maryland 38, Virginia 115, North 
Carolina 123, South Carolina 75, Georgia 102, Florida 69, 
Alabama 102, Mississippi 73, Louisiana 68, Texas 82, Ar- 
kansas 18, Tennessee 103, and 7 56. 

The development thus described of historical teaching, 
writing, publication, and organization, has a beyond 
the ante dreams and most ardent hopes of forward look- 
ing men at the time of my entrance upon the scene. There 
is much still to be done—it would be unfortunate if there 
were not—but what has been accomplished is heartwarming 
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to this old-timer. Except for being a sort of perfectionist in 
spirit, | would be tempted to make an ending of my retro- 
spect of half a century with a chant of Nunc dimittis, Dom- 
ine, but I refrain. But I heartily congratulate you youngsters, 
that in spite of imperfections still existent, you can truthfully 


say with the Psalmist, “The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places; yea I have a goodly heritage.” 








PAPERS FROM THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, RALEIGH, DECEMBER, 1953 
INTRODUCTION 


By CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


Masing the completion of two years of its expanded and 
revitalized program, the State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation held a series of unusually stimulating and instruc- 
tive sessions at its fifty-third annual meeting in — 
December 4, 1953. At the morning business session, at the 
Sir Walter Hotel, reports of committees were presented and 
other matters were attended to, indicating an active and 
growing popular interest and participation throughout the 
state in the Association’s work. Three talks were then made: 
“The North Carolina Department of Archives and History— 
The First Half Century,” by Professor Henry S. Stroupe of 
Wake Forest College; “North Carolina Non-Fiction Books of 
the Year,” by Hoke Norris of the Winston-Salem Journal-Sen- 
tinel; and “North Carolina Awards in Literature and His- 
tory,” by Professor Richard Walser of State College. 

Three new literary awards were made at the morning ses- 
sion: the Roanoke-Chowan Award for poetry, given by the 
Roanoke-Chowan group of writers and allied artists, to 
Frank Borden Hanes of Winston-Salem for his verse narra- 
tive, Abel Anders; the American Association of University 
Women Award for juvenile literature to Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll of Asheville for their book, Peanut; and the R. D. W. 
Connor Award for the best article published by a student 
during the year in The North Carolina Historical Review, 
presented by the State Literary and Historical Association to 
Hugh F. Rankin of Chapel Hill for his article, “The Moore’s 
Creek Bridge Campaign, 1776.” 

At the luncheon meeting, also at the Sir Walter Hotel, 
Professor Dougald MacMillan of The University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill reviewed “North Carolina Fiction 
for the Three Years Ending August 31, 1953.” 


{ 182 ] 
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The dinner meeting was held in the cafeteria of the new 
State Highway Building, where Professor Frontis W. John- 
ston of Davidson College delivered the presidential ad- 
dress, “The Courtship of Zeb Vance.” 

At the evening session, in the auditorium of the Highway 
Building, Professor Allan Nevins of Columbia University 
spoke on “New Lamps for Old in History.” Afterward Mrs. 
Preston B. Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte, governor of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in North Carolina, presented the 
Mayflower Award for non-fiction to LeGette Blythe of Hun- 
tersville and Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop of Crossnore for their 
work, Miracle in the Hills. Miss Clara Booth Byrd of Greens- 
boro, president of the Historical Book Club, then presented 
the Sir Walter Raleigh Awards in fiction to Inglis Fletcher 
of Edenton for her series of North Carolina historical novels 
and to Frances Gray Patton of Durham for her volume of 
short stories, The Finer Things of Life. 

All of the papers read at the various sessions are included 
in the pages that follow. It is believed that as a group they 
rank among the most interesting and most woh, 78,3 that 
have ever been given at an annual meeting of the Association. 








THE NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHIVES AND HISTORY— 
THE FIRST HALF CENTURY 


By HENRY 8S. STROUPE 


Fifty years ago State Senator R. F. Beasley of Union 
County reported to the State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation on books published by North Carolinians during the 
= 1903. Although a number of such books had been pub- 

ished, Beasley doubted that a fairly diligent newspaper 
reader could name as many as two of them. “The point is,” 
he wrote, “that they have not attracted the attention of the 
public, even the portion of it that constitutes our readers. . . . 
There are a good many people, an increasing number of 
ot in the State who read a good many books of one 
ind or another. But they don’t read North Carolina books 

to any extent.” These works were described as lacking “the 
merit that attracts.” The Senator explained why so few out- 
standing books were being written in history: “There is too 
ae a lack of research, learning and imagination, three 

ings very necessary in the production of historical 
writing.” * 

An examination of the books written by North Carolinians 
and about North Carolina since 1903 reveals that the above 
statements are no longer true. The work of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission and its successor the Department 
of Archives and History were responsible to a considerable 
extent for the growth of interest in the writing and study of 
North Carolina history. Not only have these agencies col- 
lected, preserved, and published vast quantities of historical 
mena they have stimulated interest in their use as well. 

The founding of the Historical Commission was in part 
the work of the State Literary and Historical Association. 
The stated purpose of the Association had included since its 
founding in 1900 the collection, preservation, production, 
and dissemination of North Carolina literature and history. 


1 The News and Observer, November 15, 1903. 
[ 184 ] 
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In a sketch of the early history of the Association, Edward P. 
Moses declared that to it should go the credit for initiating 
the movement which culminated in the establishment of the 
Historical Commission. On January 3, 1903, the Association 
adopted a resolution requesting the General Assembly to 
pass an act creating a commission charged with the ae | 
of having the historical sources of the state collected, edited, 
and published. The resolution also provided for the appoint- 
ment by the Association of a committee to draft the proposed 
bill. William Joseph Peele, who did more than any other 
individual to develop the idea of a commission, wrote the 
bill and secured its enactment into law.’ 

The act, which passed its third reading March 9, 1903, 
authorized the governor to appoint a commission of not more 
than five persons for a term of two years and they were to 
serve without salary, mileage, or per diem. Their duties were 
“to have collected from the files of old newspapers, from 
court records, church records and elsewhere valuable dockcts 
pertaining to the history of the State,” to direct the publica- 
tion of these “by the State Printers as public printing,” and 
to supervise their distribution by the State Librarian. The 
Commission was authorized to expend not more than $500 
in the collection and transcription of documents.’ 

Under this act Governor Charles Brantley Aycock appoint- 
ed William Joseph Peele of Raleigh, James Dunn Hufham of 
Henderson, Foster Alexander Sondley of Asheville, Richard 
Dillard of Edenton, and Robert Digges Wimberly Connor 
of Wilmington members of the Commission. Only one meet- 
ing was held during the two years of the first term. This oc- 
curred on November 20, 1903, at Warsaw, with the election 
of Peele as chairman and Connor as secretary the principal 
tangible results. The Commission’s first report to the “tad 
nor dealt more with plans and prospects "wa with achieve- 
ments. A concise statement of the basic reason for the Com- 
mission's existence did, however, appear: 


_* Literary and Historical Activities in North Carolina, 1900-1905 (Publica- 
tions of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 1905), I, 21, 28. 
wee Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, 1908, chap- 

r . 
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The people of North Carolina are realizing more and more 
every day that it is not safe to trust the future to the control 
of a people who are ignorant of their past; and that no people 
who are indifferent to their past need hope to make their future 
great. But even when this lesson is fully realized it will be value- 
less unless steps are taken at the same time to preserve the 
material from which that past is to be made intelligible to the 
present and to the future.* 


When Governor Robert B. Glenn appointed commission- 
ers for the second term he chose men living in or near Ra- 
leigh in order to facilitate meeting. They were John Bryan 
Grimes, Thomas W. Blount, Charles Lee Raper, Connor, 
who had moved to Raleigh, and Peele. Even though more 
work was completed than before, it soon became apparent 
that a different and more effective organization was needed. 
The most urgent need was for a paid secretary and office 
force. 

In 1907, therefore, the General Assembly was persuaded 
to amend the original act so that the Commission’s powers 
were enlarged and its duties increased. By the provisions of 
this new act the members of the Commission were appointed 
for terms of two, four, or six years, with their successors to 
serve for six years. They still received no salary or per diem 
but were to be paid their “actual expenses Se attending 
to their official duties.” The annual appropriation was in- 
creased to $5,000 with which the Commission was instructed 
to employ a secretary and equip an office for the filing and 
preservation of historical documents. 

The enlarged duties of the Commission were stated in 
section two of the act of 1907: 


It shall be the duty of the Commission to have collected... 
historical data pertaining to the history of North Carolina and 
the territory included therein from the earliest times; to have 
such material properly edited, published by the State Printer 
as other State printing, and distributed under the direction of 
the Commission; to care for the proper marking and preserva- 
tion of battle-fields, houses and other places celebrated in the 
history of the State; to diffuse knowledge in reference to the 
history and resources of North Carolina; to encourage the 


“Report of the Historical Commission to Governor Charles B. Aycock, 
1908-1905, 3. 
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study of North Carolina history in the schools of the State, 
and to stimulate and encourage historical investigation and 
research among the people of the State; to make a biennial 
report of its receipts and disbursements, its work and needs, 
to the Governor, to be by him transmitted to the General Assem- 
AP 


Section five provided that any “State, county, town or 
other public official in custody of public documents is hereby 
authorized and empowered in his discretion to turn over 
to said Commission for preservation any official books, rec- 
ords, documents, original papers, newspaper files, printed 
books or portraits, not in current use in his office, and said 
Commission shall provide for their permanent preserva- 
eas 

This law made clear the fact that the Commission was ex- 
pected to do for the entire history of the state what William 
L. Saunders and Walter Clark had done for the period prior 
to 1790 by publication of The Colonial Records of North 
Carolina and The State Records of North Carolina. The duty 
of collecting, editing, and publishing historical data was 
recognized by the Commission at this early date in its history 
as its most important duty.° 

The Commission appointed by Governor Glenn after pas- 
sage of the new act was composed of Grimes, Peele, and 
Blount, all of whom had been members of the previous Com- 
mission, Marcus Cicero Stephens Noble of Chapel Hill, and 
Daniel Harvey Hill of Raleigh. On May 20, 1907, the new 
Commission met in the office of Secretary of State Grimes 
and elected Grimes chairman and Connor secretary. A small 
upstairs room in the east wing of the Capitol was assigned 
Connor as an office and he was instructed to secure the 
necessary equipment. Thus after four years of beginnings 
the Commission had secured an annual appropriation of 
$5,000, a definition of its duties, quarters, and a salaried 
secretary. 


*Public Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, 1907, 
chapter 714. 

*The North Carolina Historical Commission: Creation and Organization; 
Duties and Powers; Plans and Purposes, 1907, 9. 
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At this time the largest and most important collections of 
historical materials relating to North Carolina were those in 
the public archives of the state, in the Capitol, and elsewhere 
in Raleigh. In his second report as secretary, Connor de- 
clared that the manner in which these materials had been 
kept was “anything but creditable to our intelligence and 
patriotism. Thousands of manuscripts, records and other 
documents are stuffed away in dark pigeonholes, in boxes 
and corners, without order or system, are tossed about from 
place to place with an utter indifference to their value, or are 
thrown helter-skelter here and there, in leaky attics in var- 
ious parts of the city.” * 

The initial task faced by the Commission was, therefore, 
to collect these records, file them systematically, and pre- 
serve them from destruction. Years were to elapse before 
this could be completed. Among the items in the public 
archives assembled the first years were the journals of both 
houses of the General Assembly, the journals of conventions, 
the journals of the Board of Internal Improvements, the 
journals of the Council of State, the letter books of the gover- 
nors, the records of North Carolina troops in the War be- 
tween the States, the reports of the Land Frauds Commission, 
numerous volumes of wills, and numerous volumes of mis- 
cellaneous documents. Three large private collections, the 
letters and papers of John H. Bryan, Calvin H. Wiley, and 
Jonathan Worth, were placed among the collections of the 
Commission. 

Although well aware that collecting, filing, and preserving 
had to be underway before the law to publish historical 
materials could be carried out, the Commission was able to 
begin a modest publishing program at once. A pamphlet en- 
titled The Beginnings of English America: Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s Settlements on Roanoke Island, 1584-1587, was issued 
in time for the Jamestown Exposition. A more ambitious 
undertaking was the substantial volume entitled Literary and 
Historical Activities in North Carolina, 1900-1905, which had 
been projected at the first meeting of the Commission. 





*The Second Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, 1906-1908, 5. 
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The Secretary also went to work at once on the assigned 
duties of marking and preserving historic sites, diffusing in- 
formation about North Carolina, and encouraging the study 
of North Carolina history. In this connection he endorsed the 
work in the field of history of the Colonial Dames, Sons of 
the Revolution, Daughters of the Revolution, Guilford Battle- 
ground Company, Wachovia Historical Society, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Hall of History, North Caro- 
lina Historical Society, and Trinity Historical Society. The 
North Carolina Booklet, published by the Daughters of the 
Revolution, received special notice as the only periodical in 
North Carolina doveied exclusively to the history of the state. 

The three patriotic organizations which, with the collabo- 
ration of the Historical Commission, presented the North 
Carolina exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition were con- 
gratulated by Secretary Connor. pines. to one of the 
custodians, more visitors sought out the North Carolina ex- 
hibit than any other in the History Building: “From various 
sections of the Union came persons who found there informa- 


tion of value to them personally. As an educational factor 
the success was complete, and it is believed that this en- 
grossing work will greatly aid in developing the historical 
awakening already begun in our midst.” * 

Despite its meager er. the Commission was 


able in 1908 to add an archivist to the paid staff. He devoted 
practically the whole of his time for the first two years to 
saving from destruction, classifying and filing some 14,000 
letters of the governors from Richard Caswell to Zebulon B. 
Vance. Collections of private papers were now being added 
so rapidly that not even the names of most of them can be 
mentioned here. The David L: Swain collection was describ- 
ed as “one of the most interesting and valuable collections of 
manuscripts in North Carolina history in existence.” Similar 
words were written concerning the Charles E. Johnson col- 
lection, which contained the Iredell papers, and the large 
Vance collection. 


* Quoted from Mary Hilliard Hinton, “The North Carolina Historical 
Exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition,” in The Second Biennial Report of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, 1906-1908, 11-12. 
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In 1910 Connor listed as an encouraging feature of his 
work the fact that students were beginning to find their way 
to the collections of the Commission and to make use of 
them in their investigations into North Carolina and Ameri- 
can history. Among those named were Samuel A. Ashe, 
Justin H. Smith, Archibald Henderson, J. G. deR. Hamilton, 
William H. Hoyt, and W. K. Boyd. 

Displaying a grim sense of humor, the Secretary added 
three extra pages to his regular 1910 report and introduced 
them with this statement: “I have next to report several 
‘historical activities’ of an entirely different character from 
any of the preceding, but which at this particular time are, 
perhaps, the most important of all.” He then described six 
fires in which quantities of valuable papers had been de- 
stroyed. The concluding sentence read: “The inference to 
be drawn from these forms of ‘activity’ is so plain that I 
shall not offer any comment.” ° 

Before the Commission had been at work a decade, the 
number of students who visited the office became so large 
that in view of the inadequate facilities this type of activity 
had to be discouraged. Storage space was also urgently need- 
ed. Relief came in 1914 when new quarters became available. 
On January 12 of that year the Commission began the re- 
moval of its collections from the room in the Capitol which 
it had occupied since July 1, 1907, to the second floor of the 
new State Administration Building (now the Library Build- 
ing) on Morgan Street. The assignment by the General As- 
sembly of these spacious, fireproof halls was a significant rec- 
ognition of the necessity for properly caring for the state’s 
archives and historical collections, and of the important place 
which the Commission had won in the lives of North Car- 
olinians. 

With the acquisition of new quarters, the control of the 
Historical Museum, more commonly known as the Hall of 
History, was transferred from the State Museum to the His- 
torical Commission. On February 18, 1914, Fred A. Olds, 
collector of the Historical Museum, began the transfer of over 





* The Third Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
1908-1910, 1-12, 23. 
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11,000 objects from the old hall to new halls on the second 
floor of the State Administration Building. 

The act creating the Historical Commission had author- 
ized local and county officials to deposit their non-current 
records with the Commission for preservation. Notwith- 
standing the fact that most of the counties were not pre- 
pared to take proper care of such records, they had been 
slow to take advantage of this opportunity. But when the 
Commission became better known and acquired adequate 
facilities, many valuable local and county records did come 
into its collections. 

A further illustration of the fact that by the time of the 
first World War the Historical Commission had become fully 
established as the State's chief agen for various types of 
historical activity may be found in the story of the North 
Carolina Confederate History Fund. On October 20, 1915, 
the North Carolina Division, United Confederate Veterans, 
adopted a resolution providing for the raising of a fund of 
$25,000 to be devoted to the preparation of a history of North 
Carolina’s part in the War between the States. The resolu- 
tion provided that when the amount had been raised it 
should be turned over to the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, with the request that the Commission select a suit- 
able person for the work and supervise the expenditure of 
the fund. Robert H. Ricks of Rocky Mount donated the en- 
tire sum and the Commission entered into a contract with 
Daniel Harvey Hill, who resigned as president of North 
Carolina State College, to undertake this work. At the time 
of his death in 1924 Hill had completed the history only 
through the battle of Sharpsburg, September, 1862. The 
Commission made arrangemerits with J. G. de R. Hamilton to 
edit this material and write an introductory chapter, which 
he did.”° 

The Historical Commission acquired another new duty 
when in 1915 the position of Legislative Reference Librarian 
was created. After Secretary of State J. Bryan Grimes, chair- 
man of the Commission, and Senator Frank Thompson, who 

© Sixth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 


1914-1916, 16; The North Carolina Historical Commission: Forty Years of 
Public Service, 1903-1943, 25. 
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introduced the bill, had persuaded the General Assembly 
that a Legislative Reference Librarian was “one of the most 
necessary officers in North Carolina,” it unanimously passed 
an act creating this office. The Historical Commission was 
authorized and required to appoint a qualified person to 
collect, tabulate, annotate, and digest information for the 
use of the General Assembly upon all questions of state, 
county, and municipal legislation. W. S. Wilson was the first 
to hold the post of Legislative Reference Librarian. From its 
creation in 1915 until its transfer in 1933 from the Historical 
Commission to the office of the Attorney General, the Legis- 
lative Reference Library issued thirty-six publications and 
answered thousands of inquiries.” 

The Historical Commission recognized at the beginning 
of United States participation in the first World War the 
importance of undertaking to collect at once materials bear- 
ing upon the part taken by North Carolina soldiers and 
civilians in the struggle. Accordingly, a special history com- 
mittee, of which Connor was chairman, was appointed by 
the Commission and the North Carolina Council of Defense 
to collect for permanent preservation the war records of the 
state. The materials collected included letters, rosters, rec- 
ords of organizations, and many other types of materials. 
At the close of the war Robert Burton House became Col- 
lector of World War Records and soon completed a collec- 
tion numbering over 100,000 pieces. 

In 1919 William J. Peele, a member of the Commission 
since 1903, died, and to the vacancy thus created Governor 
T. W. Bickett appointed Frank Wood of Edenton. Wood 
made a valuable contribution to the work of the Commission 
by securing the splendid collection of Chowan County rec- 
ords. Connor, who had been Secretary of the Commission 
since its inception, resigned in 1921 to become Kenan Pro- 
fessor of History in The University of North Carolina. The 
Commission elected Daniel Harvey Hill, one of its members, 
Secretary, but he died in 1924 ee was succeeded by Robert 
Burton House. Thomas M. Pittman had succeeded John 





"Sixth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
1914-1916, 20-21; The North Carolina Historical Commission: Forty Years 
of Public Service, 1908-1948, 24-25. 
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Bryan Grimes as chairman of the Commission the year be- 
fore.” 

Already engaged in a broad program, the Commission 
added still another activity in January, 1924, when it launch- 
ed The North Carolina Historical Review as a medium for 
the publication and discussion of history in the state. Issued 
quarterly at the price of two dollars a year, the magazine had 
by January, 1925, gained a circulation of about one thousand. 
This was also approximately the circulation in 1952.” 

During a meeting of the Commission on April 23, 1926, 
Secretary House resigned to accept the position of Executive 
Secretary of The University of North Carolina, effective 
July 1. Albert Ray Newsome was elected by the Commission 
to succeed him on that date. In a letter to the Commission 
dated April 23, 1926, House discussed a matter pertaining 
to the forthcoming budget that required immediate atten- 
tion. The General Assembly had increased the appropriation 
to $25,000 a year, but the work of the Commission had ex- 
— until this sum was inadequate. Salaries and other 

xed expenditures could be anticipated, but, wrote House, 
“the life of the Historical Commission is not a static thing. 
It not only serves through its routine work, but it is constant- 
ly finding out new things to do and new opportunities that 
must be taken advantage of at once.” The incident to which 
House referred illustrates the techniques and problems of 
collecting for the archives. “During the past two years,” he 
continued, “almost by complete accident, we have found 
existing in Spain one of the most startling collections of North 
Carolina records that has ever been found.” He had applied 
all available funds to the copying of these records and still 
had about two thousand ‘dale to spend. There were, how- 
ever, many “manuscripts yet to be copied, both in England 
and Spain, and it is exceedingly expedient to copy those in 
Spain at once, because they are apt to be lost altogether if 
not copied now.” House recommended that ten thousand 
dollars be requested for this work.”* 





“A short paragraph on each member of the Commission from 1903 to 
1942 may be found in the forty year report. 

% Tenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
1922-1924, 8. 

“ This typescript letter is in the Library of Wake Forest College. 
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The person who found the Spanish documents was W. W. 
Pierson of The University of North Carolina. Even though 
the copying was prosecuted vigorously until July 1, 1926, it 
was not completed and the exhaustion of funds compelled its 
suspension at that time. Not until a new legislative appro- 
priation became available a year later was the making of 
photostatic copies of these records resumed. The delay proved 
to be serious, for on August 12, 1927, the work of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, as well as that of many other 
agencies in this and other countries, was stopped abruptly by 
an order of the King of Spain prohibiting absolutely the 
copying of Spanish documents in series. But for the royal 
order, the Commission would have completed the project 
by July 1, 1928. But for the lack of funds, the project would 
have sed completed before King Alfonso XIII changed 
his mind.”® 

In accord with the duty prescribed by law of seeking “to 
stimulate and encourage historical investigation and research 
among the people of the State,” the Historical Commission in 
May, 1927, began to secure the selection by Boards of Edu- 
cation of a county historian for each of the state’s one hun- 
dred counties. So favorable was the response that seventy- 
two county historians were selected within a year. Several of 
these have completed and published significant studies. 

Only sixteen years after the Commission moved to the 
State Library Building, the Secretary wrote that its most 
pressing need was “enlarged filing facilities.” He pointed out 
that the acquisition of much new manuscript material was 
one delayed by the inadequate facilities for mounting 
and filing. The Hall of History was unable to display much of 


its collection. He suggested a new building to house the 
historical, literary, and cultural agencies of the state.’* Every 
year more persons were coming to consult the collections of 
records than had come the year before. During the biennium 
of 1930-1932, for example, 3,259 visits heavily taxed the 
facilities available for researchers. 


* Twelfth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
1926-1928, 16. 

“Thirteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, 1928-1930, 46-47, 
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The likelihood of obtaining a new building lessened with 
the coming of the depression. As a matter of fact, the General 
Assembly reduced the appropriation of the Commission 
about ten per cent in 1929-1930 and continued to lower it 
gradually until the reduction reached about seventy per cent 
in 1933-1934. By the latter year the total annual appropria- 
tion was down to $13,226. The lack of funds was felt most 
keenly by the publication program. Only routine reports and 
the magazine in reduced size survived. The continuation of 
the series of documentary volumes, universally recognized as 
one of the most important achievements, was entirely sus- 
pended. The worst was yet to come, for in 1934-1935 the 
appropriation was only $11,315, out of which the salaries of 
eight persons had to be paid. In each of the next three years 
there was a slight increase, but not until 1945-1946 did the 
appropriation exceed those of the late twenties. 

Effective October 10, 1934, President Roosevelt appointed 
R. D. W. Connor, former Secretary and at that time a mem- 
ber of the Commission, Archivist of the United States. This 
was probably the most significant national recognition that 
has come to the North Carolina Historical Commission. It 
was a tribute to the man who did more than anyone else 
to establish that institution on a high level of efficiency and 
to win for it wide recognition.” 

Secretary Newsome resigned effective June 30, 1935, to 
become a professor in The University of North Carolina. The 
Commission then elected as Secretary, effective July 1, 1935, 
Christopher Crittenden, Assistant Professor of History in The 
University of North Carolina. Thus the man who has directed 
the work of the Commission for the past eighteen years as- 
sumed his duties at the timé when available funds were at 
a minimum and other problems such as the shortage of space 
had become acute. Gradually, in spite of difficulties, the ac- 
tivities which had been curtailed were resumed and new 
programs were launched. 

Among the latter was a new historical marker program. 
One of the duties of the Commission was to “care for the 


" Sixteenth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
1934-1936, 28. 
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proper marking and preservation of battle-fields, houses, 
and other places celebrated in the history of the state.” 
By the time of the depression many markers had been estab- 
lished by the Commission or under its direction. These in- 
cluded the marble busts of William A. Graham, Matt W. 
Ransom, Samuel Johnston, and gee Motley Morehead in 
the rotunda of the State Capitol, and a plaster replica of 
Canova’s statue of George Washington, which was also first 
displayed in the Capitol The original had been destroyed 
when the old State House burned in 1831. The Commission 
also assisted in the establishment of an imposing North Caro- 
lina monument on the battlefield at Gettysburg. 

Beginning in 1917, each General Assembly appropriated 
$2,500 a year for historical markers and authorized the ex- 
penditure by the Commission of not over $100 for any one 
marker, provided at least an equal amount was obtained 
from some other source. Under this program, which terminat- 
ed in 1929, fifty-six tablets and monuments were erected. 

Then in 1935 came legislative authorization for the new 
roadside historical marker. Under this plan the necessary 
research was done by the staff of the Historical Commission, 
the sites to be ete: te were selected and the inscriptions 
were written by a group of historians, the markers were cast 
under the direction of the Department of Conservation and 
Development, and they were erected by the Highway and 
Public Works Commission. The program got under way in 
1935 with an appropriation of $5,000 from the Highway 
Fund, and, except for the period 1942-1947 when suspended 
because of the shortage of metals, it has continued to date. 
By 1952 the cost of a marker had increased from $40 to $85 
and the annual appropriation to $10,000. More than 700 
roadside markers ae now been erected. 

Between 1933 and 1942, by sponsoring various Federal 
relief projects, the Commission was able to — ob- 
jectives which, with its own small staff, it could not have un- 


dertaken. Materials in the Hall of History were catalogued, 
approximately 250,000 marriage bonds in the Commission's 
archives were indexed, and diaries were copied. Excellent 
guide books to the state as a whole and to several of its 
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communities were prepared and published. Indian mounds 
were excavated, and several buildings were erected on the 
site of Fort Raleigh, on Roanoke Island. A card index of the 
125,000 names in John W. Moore's Roster of North Carolina 
Troops in the War Between the States was prepared. 

Most significant of all the Federal relief projects sponsored 
by the Commission was the Historical Records Survey. By 
1942 it had prepared inventories of the records of all the 
state’s counties, and these inventories had been published 
in three volumes edited by Christopher Crittenden and Dan 
Lacy. It had made inventories of the chief public manuscript 
collections in the state. It had prepared and published in- 
ventories of the records of several of the Associations of the 
Baptist State Convention. It had collected and placed in 
the search room an alphabetical file of vital statistics from 
more than 225,000 tombstones in every part of the state." 

The successful movement for the new quarters which the 
Commission had long needed got under way in 1936. The 
State Literary and Historical Association passed a resolution 
authorizing its president, W. T. Laprade, to appoint a com- 
mittee to bring to the attention of the General Assembly at 
its forthcoming session the Commission’s need for more 
space. The committee laid the matter before the governor. 
Several departments of the state government also voiced 
their needs. After the recommendation of the governor had 
been submitted, the General Assembly appropriated $675,000 
for the construction of a new building. This structure, known 
now as the Education Building, was completed in 1939. The 
Historical Commission occupied the first floor and about one- 
half of the ground floor, space which had been especially de- 
signed and equipped for its use. 

By virtue of an act passed in 1941 the size of the Commis- 
sion was increased from five to seven. In 1943 the General 
Assembly changed the name of the Commission to State De- 
partment of Archives and History. It was believed that the 
new title, by emphasizing the agency's archival work, better 
described its functions, and also, by substituting the word 





“The North Carolina Historical Commission: Forty Years of Public 
Service, 1908-1948, 40-41. 
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“Department” for “Commission,” recognized its importance 
and permanence.” In 1945 the General Assembly revised the 
basic act under which the Department operated. Although 
the new act made no drastic changes in the functions and 
duties of the Department, it did give the governing body the 
name “Executive Board” instead of “Commission,” and alter- 
ed the title of the executive officer from “Secretary” to 
“Director.” 

About the time these changes were being effected the 
Commission published a pamphlet entitled The North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission: Forty Years of Public Service, 
1903-1943. This informative booklet presents a comprehen- 
sive view of the various activities in which the Commission 
engaged. Following the historical introduction is a partial in- 
ventory of materials in the Commission’s archives. To il- 
lustrate, the legislative papers, covering the period from 
1689 to 1900 and consisting of bills, petitions, data on con- 
tested elections, and many other types of materials, totaled 
no less than 1,660 boxes and volumes. The records from the 
various counties, consisting of more than 5,000 volumes and 
boxes, included wills; inventories of estates; deeds; minutes, 
dockets, and file papers of the various courts; marriage 
bonds; lists of taxables; common school reports; and other 
materials. 

A systematic effort had been made to secure an original 
or a copy of every known map relating to North Carolina, 
from the earliest recorded times. By 1942 there were 1,700 
maps in the archives. The secretary and his staff had also 
sought to obtain an original or photostat of every known 
issue of a North Carolina newspaper published before 1801. 
By 1942 the archives contained an estimated total of 12,565 
issues of newspapers. 

Regarding the use that had been made of the collections, 
the forty year report listed the authors and titles of fifty- 
seven published monographs and general works relating to 
North Carolina that were based in whole or in part upon re- 
search done in the archives. As the result of the publication 


” Twentieth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Stete Department of 
Archives and History, 1942-1944, 7. 
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of these and other studies, the history of North Carolina was 
becoming much better known, and various misconceptions 
of the state and its past had been corrected. 

In rus years the Commission had published 32 volumes of 
historical documents, calendars or inventories; 12 legislative 
manuals; 53 pamphlets and leaflets; 74 numbers of The North 
Carolina Historical Review; and 54 other items, making a 
total of 225. In 1952 this figure reached 292. The importance 
of such works as the is a of the Moravians in North Caro- 
lina or The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey needs only be 
mentioned to be immediately appreciated. 

Throughout World War II the Department sought, in 
spite of abnormal conditions, to carry out the customary 
duties and to find new ones. The Hall of History was kept 
open on week ends, when it was visited by tens of thousands 
of men and women in the armed forces, as well as by the 
general public. A program for i war records was 
pursued, and as a result a 4 and valuable collection of 
materials relating to the part played by the state in the war 
was brought together. 

Gradually the difficulties born of war subsided and the 
Department entered into a period of steady and solid prog- 
ress. Perhaps the outstanding item collected after the war 
was the charter of Carolina, 1663, purchased for more than 
$6,000 and presented to the Department by a group of citi- 
zens of the state. An event that aroused a great deal of public 
interest was the unveiling on Capitol Square in Raleigh 
October 19, 1948, of a monument to the three Presidents of 
the United States born or reared in North Carolina—Andrew 
Jackson, James Knox Polk, and Andrew acon 

Compared with the small beginnings of a half century ago, 
the Department is today a complex organization engaged in 
large-scale activities. The money spent annually has in- 
creased from $500 to more than $160,000, the staff from one 
to twenty-nine, and the space occupied from one room to 
a large section of a modern building. 

The Department's broad policies are controlled by an 
Executive Board of seven members appointed by the gov- 
ernor for overlapping terms of six years each. The members 
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at present are Benjamin Franklin Brown, chairman, Gertrude 
Carraway, Clarence W. Griffin, William Thomas Laprade, 
McDaniel Lewis, Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton, and Mrs. 
Callie Pridgen Williams. The Board elects a Director, now 
Christopher Crittenden, and under him and his immediate 
staff the work is carried on by three Divisions: Archives and 
Manuscripts, Museums, and Publications. 

Under the management of W. Frank Burton, State Ar- 
chivist, the Division of Archives and Manuscripts is respon- 
sible for preservation of records, reference service, and 
modern records management. The Division of Museums, 
under Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator, is con- 
cerned primarily with the visual presentation of state history 
and the preservation of historical objects. Last year ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons visited the Hall of History. The 
Division of Publications, with D. L. Corbitt, a veteran in 
the service of the Department, as Editor, is responsible for 
the publication and distribution of documentary volumes, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and The Review. In a single year about 
14,000 copies of the Department's publications are mailed. 
The Historical Marker Program, with Edwin A. Miles as Re- 
searcher, is under the Director of the Department but not a 
part of one of the Divisions. 

All who write or comment on the development of the De- 
partment of Archives and History agree that R. D. W. Connor 
contributed more than any other individual to its rise to a 
place of pre-eminence among agencies of this type. It is 
also agreed that under Christopher Crittenden the Depart- 
ment has not only continued to perform faithfully and ef- 
fectively the important duties assigned it in earlier days, but 
has found significant new ways of making the people of 
North Carolina aware of their history. 





NORTH CAROLINA NON-FICTION 
BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


By HOKE Norris 


I am certain that I describe not alone my own reaction 
but that of all your judges when I say that this duty we have 
performed—or rather, this privilege which has been given 
us—has led to an amazing and prideful revelation. 

In a past now happily somewhat distant, H. L. Mencken 
published an essay called “The Sahara of the Bozart.” His 
subject was the culture of the South—or the South's lack 
of a culture. “Once we have counted James Branch Cabell,” 
he wrote, “.. . you will not find a single Southern prose 
writer who can actually write.” This Sahara of the Bozart, 
he said, possessed not a —— critic, musical composer, 
painter, sculptor, architect, philosopher, theologian, historian 
or scientist worthy of the name. 

The protests of course were instant and violent. The pride 
of a section noted for its pride had been deeply wounded. 
It was understandable that Southerners should resent an in- 
dictment of such character and of such magnitude. Yet in 
retrospect it must be granted that he was right. The South 
was virtually without a contemporary culture. Sentimentality, 
sweet romance, a fond and sad yearning for a past that per- 
haps never was—such we had in plenty, in the harmless and 
empty frauds of the few Southern writers who were or had 
been at work. Mencken, then, was like the psychiatrist who 
listened for a while to his patient, stepped back, looked him 
up and down and said, “My dear fellow, you don’t have a 
complex. You are inferior.” . 

Of course we must discount about 50 per cent of Mencken 
as showmanship. And he was referring to popular or general 
culture, not to such fields as the social sciences and scholar- 
ship. They have a long and distinguished history, at least 
in North Carolina. After those reservations are granted, per- 
haps with the passage of time and the softening of our pas- 
sions, we can without too much reluctance now admit the 
truth of Mencken's judgment. But if the South was asleep, 
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it was not long in awakening. Ten years after Mencken wrote 
“The Sahara of the Bozart,’ a North Carolinian was to pro- 
duce a work which should have alerted the rest of the 
literary world that something of importance and of great- 
ness was beginning in the South. Paul Green won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1927 for his play “In Abraham’s Bosom.” Another 
North Carolinian was not long in arriving—Thomas Wolfe 
with Look Homeward Angel. I trust that the judges of North 
Carolina fiction will not consider that I am invading their 
province by references to these North Carolinians. Paul 
Green has of course done his magnificent best with facts 
in “The Lost Colony” and other symphonic dramas, and as 
our Asheville friends have told us, there was some doubt 
for a while whether Thomas Wolfe was writing fact or fic- 
tion. 

I spoke of an amazing and prideful revelation. The truth 
began to dawn upon me at the writers’ conference held at 
Boone in August. Forty or more North Carolina writers 
were there— and that was by no means all of the North Caro- 
lina writers. Their number included novelists, short story 
writers, poets, essayists, critics, editors, anthologists, writers 
of non-fiction, and at least one compiler of a cook book. For 
North Carolina has furnished and is furnishing much of the 
impetus for the great southern literary movement, the South- 
em Renaissance. We are all no doubt aware of the publish- 
ers complaint that southerners are now writing more books 
than they are reading. And sometimes it seems that we are 
writing better books than we are reading, if one is to believe 
the testimony of the newsstands. 

Yet I myself was not prepared for the statistics of this 
undertaking, nor for the statistics of the other awards. About 
100 writers are eligible for the six awards which are being 
presented in 1953—21 in non-fiction, 65 in fiction published 
since September 1, 1950, nine in juvenile fiction, 22 in 
poetry, several writers of local history, and contributors to 
The North Carolina Historical Review. That is a flood, and a 
welcome one. 

In preparing this report, I followed the example of a 
judge who preceded me, LeGette Blythe. He stacked the 
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books about his study according to several classifications. 
When I had penitnacn: © myself with books, I found that I 
had five groups: biography and autobiography, history, 
scholarship, books of a religious nature, and that inevitable 
refuge of the perhaps lazy and unimaginative, miscellaneous. 
The classifications are in many cases arbitrary and perhaps 
inappropriate. Obviously some books fit into two groups or 
even more, but the job had to be done and I knew no better 
way to prepare for this summary. 

I am going to describe each book briefly, without title or 
name of author. Nothing I say here should be taken to in- 
dicate the name of the winner, for when I wrote this re- 
port, I didn’t know who the winner was to be. My purpose 
is only to demonstrate the richness and the variety of the 
North Carolina harvest in non-fiction this year. 


First—in biography and autobiography, we have these six 
books: 

The story of a Negro boy growing up in Elizabeth City, 
going away to college and himself becoming a college teach- 
er and administrator. 

The biography of a man called aptly the Sunday School 
Man—a fat, jolly man of tremendous influence among south- 
ern Baptists. 

The biography of a notorious gangster who turned honest 
and became a bartender and eventually a police officer and 
crusader for prohibition. 

The story of a boy growing up in Galesburg, Illinois—a 
boy who eventually became a noted poet, singer of ballads 
and biographer of Lincoln. 

The tangled story of two brothers who left North Carolina 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, went west and 
made a fortune. 

The story of a woman doctor and her husband, also a 
doctor, who brought the blessings of modern medicine to 
an isolated mountain community. 


Second—in history, these five books: 
The story of four Indian kings who visited England during 
the reign of Queen Anne. 
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The history of the Cherokee Indians in North Carolina, 
their wars, their tragedies aid their fulfilments. 

The history of the sugar industry in the Gulf states, par- 
ticularly in Louisiana, and its significance and influence in 
the lives of the people and of the nation. 

A study of democracy in pre-revolutionary Virginia— the 
cradle of our own democracy—a book demonstrating some 
rather startling truths about that colonial period. 

An account of the campaigns and administrations of David 
S. Reid, governor of North Carolina from 1848 to 1854. 


Third—scholarship, with these five books: 
An investigation of philosophy, of the origin and nature 
of man and God, and of the great systems of religion. 

A broad survey of philosophy, from the earliest times to 
the present with its problems of complexity and bigness and 
cataclysmic weapons. 

A study of the philosophy of William Ellery Channing, 
a leader in the New England Unitarian movement. 

An exhaustive listing of the silversmiths of Virginia from 
the early days to 1850. 

A book on the origins and significance of the names of 
several hundred American colleges and universities. 


Fourth—these three books of a religious nature: 

A book establishing the significance of Christ and His 
church in the lives of men. 

The story of how our Christmas symbols and customs came 
into being. 

A book of inspirational essays emphasizing the power and 
importance of love. 


And fifth—two books which I have classified as miscel- 
laneous: 

A book which might qualify as history and scholarship, 
because it is both—an important investigation of how power 
is wielded by a few men in a southern community. 

And a book about cooking—big cooking—a book for food 
managers and food handlers in institutions and restaurants. 
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Such is the list which your judges have considered this 
ear. I am certain you are familiar with the title devised 
by the writer who wanted to guarantee that his book would 
be a best seller. After studying the lists, he decided that 
“Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog” combined all the elements which 
would assure fame and prosperity. A title of the same sort 
was fabricated once upon a time by a non-fiction writer who 
set out to devise the one title that would encompass every- 
thing eening or likely to appear in The Reader's Digest. 
After hours of labor, he staggered from the typewriter bear- 
ing in his hand a sheet of paper on which was written, “How 
a Little Dog Cured Me of Hiccups and Led Me Back to 
God and Free Enterprise.” 

No such title, I am sure, could be devised for the group 
of books which your judges read this year. This observation 
leads me to a discussion of a dilemma which I faced as a 
judge and which no doubt the other judges faced also. I 
raise this question in no spirit of complaint or criticism, 
but as a ollie for your consideration. Many of the books 
on the non-fiction list had in common only the fact that they 
were written in the English language. That is, they were con- 
cerned with widely divergent subjects, and they addressed 
themselves to those subjects in widely different ways. Your 
judges faced the problem of considering them for a single 
prize. On the same basis, we had to judge a book about cook- 
ing, for instance, and books about philosophy; investigations 
of history, and accounts of the trials and tribulations of in- 
dividuals finding their way in the world. It was a serious 
problem, and one for which there may be no answer. 

We are already blessed in North Carolina with not one 
but six literary awards. Perhaps I should not propose that 
the list be extended. But perhaps it should be extended, so 
as to eliminate the dilemma which I have described, to end 
the conflict among books of different sorts competing for 
the same prize. If possible, it might be desirable at some 
time in the future, if other awards are provided, to establish 
separate classifications for biography and autobiography, 
for history, for scholarship. 
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However, as I said, I am not complaining. Who would 
complain about an embarrassment of riches? We need not 
fewer books but more books. We need them now as never 
before, to guide us through the complexities and the dangers 
of Twentieth Century life. We need them to combat the 
foul breath of oppression that might come from without and 
has already manifested itself within. As Jonathan Daniels 
once observed, man has not yet absorbed the impact of the 
wheel. We need only look at the newspapers to learn how 
many persons our four-wheeled vehicles are killing every 
day. If we are still baffled by the wheel, it’s small wonder 
that some men—even some Americans—have not yet learned 
the meaning of a more recent thing, freedom. If it seems 
incredible that some of us do not yet know its meaning, 
look again to your daily newspaper, and read about the we 
factors of great power, the symptoms of what we aptly call 
McCarthyism. Our big technological civilization, our big 
government, our big country, our small world must have 
their balance in thought, in scholarship, in creative art, all 
of them free to follow truth wherever it may lead. 

At this point, in concluding, I offer a few words from one 
of the books submitted in competition for the Mayflower 
Cup—“We train medical technicians to make us healthier, 
but, alas, we tend to despair of training technicians to make 
us wiser; they can only teach us ‘know how’ and not ‘know 
why. To know why, a person needs a certain amount of 
kare oh training in critical analysis and judicious synthesis; 
but beyond that, ‘know why’ can only be obtained through 
a process that goes counter to technical training (which con- 
centrates on the specific). The process is one of constructing 
a world view—a synthesis in terms of which the ‘why’ be- 
comes as ae synthesis of the most general prin- 
ciples of all branches of ape al 

Of making many books may there be no end, in North 
Carolina and in all the world. 





NORTH CAROLINA AWARDS IN 
LITERATURE AND HISTORY* 


By RICHARD WALSER 


In 1905, almost a half century ago, John Charles McNeill 
was awarded the first literary prize within the state of 
North Carolina. In a ceremony at the Capitol, he received 
the William Houston Patterson Memorial Cup,’ instituted 
the year before by Mrs. J. Lindsay Patterson, from the 
hands of President Theodore Roosevelt, who was in Raleigh 
on that October day. McNeill’s poems were later issued in 
book form as Songs Merry and Sad, but this first award was 
the last to be given for a manuscript. 

We can certainly believe that in 1905 there were not many 
one efforts to choose from, though the McNeill honor was 
one of the most successful ever given. The paucity of entries 


then is contrasted today by an amazingly large number. 
Almost a hundred books and brochures are in competition 


in 1953. The times have changed indeed. 

Since the beginning, the State Literary and Historical 
Association has always undertaken to supervise the competi- 
tions, though the physical awards themselves have been 
purchased and sponsored by other state organizations. The 
history of the cups has been an unusual one. 

For eight years after the awarding of the last Patterson 
Cup in 1922,’ there was no recognition of literary talent in 
North Carolina. In 1931 the Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants in North Carolina initiated a new cup, which is today 
displayed in the Hall of History along with all the other 


* This paper has been revised to include comments on the 1953 winners. 

1 William Burlie Brown, “The State Literary and Historical Association,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XXVIII (April, 1951), 174. 

*? Brown, “The State Literary and Historical Association,” 194. Besides 
MeNeill, winners were Edwin Mims, Kemp Plummer Battle, Samuel A’Court 
Ashe, Clarence Poe (twice), R. D. W. Connor, Archibald Henderson, 
Horace Kephart, J. G. de R. Hamilton, William Louis Poteat, Olive Tilford 
Dargan, Winifred Kirkland, and Josephus Daniels. No awards were made in 
1916, 1918, 1919, and 1921. Brown is in error when listing Winifred Kirk- 
land’s The New Death as the 1920 winner; it was her book The View Verti- 
cal and Other Essays which was cited; see “Asheville Woman Declared 
Winner of Patterson Cup,” News and Observer (Raleigh), Dec. 4, 1920. 
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awards, including the Patterson Cup. After 1931 the May- 
flower Society honored a single book each December.’ 

Even in 1931 there were not many volumes in the compe- 
tition; but later in the decade when the number of entries 
increased appreciably, talk was already going the rounds that 
the judges could not fairly choose between a work of fiction 
and of non-fiction. 

Many years passed before the Mayflower Society decided 
to alternate the awards in fiction and non-fiction every other 
December. But by this time, the entries had become so num- 
erous that the plan did not seem sufficiently broad to honor 
North Carolina's increasing number of writers. Then it was 
that the Historical Book Club of Greensboro began to study 
the situation seriously and eventually agreed to provide the 
Sir Walter Raleigh Award for fiction (including poetry, 
drama, and the ol story ),* leaving non-fiction entirely to 
the Mayflower competition. 

The first Raleigh Award was given in 1952 to Paul Green 
for the total of his literary achievement; and since there had 
been no competition in fiction for 1951 and since the Paul 
Green citation was not competitive, the judges in 1953 found 
themselves with a backlog of three years’ accumulation of 
books for consideration. Not till 1954, then, will the annual 
awards be running smoothly. 

Meanwhile, a committee was appointed to look into the 
matter of awards; and from deliberations there, at least three 
other prizes were recommended. 

First, a special award in poetry was o  ipaawe Not since 
1917 had a book of poems been accorded recognition in 
the annual literary celebrations. At that time the winner was 
Olive Tilford Dargan for her sonnet-sequence The Cycle’s 

* Mayflower Cup winners (1931-1952) were M. C. S. Noble, Archibald 
Henderson, Rupert B. Vance, Eric W. Zimmerman, James Boyd, Mitchell B. 
Garrett, Richard H. Shryock, Jonathan Daniels (twice), Bernice Kelly 
Harris, David L. Cohn, Wilbur J. Cash, Elbert Russell, J. Saunders Red- 
ding, Adelaide L. Fries, Josephus Daniels, Josephina Niggli, Robert E. 
Coker, Charles S. Sydnor, Phillips Russell, Max Steele, and John McKnight. 
See North Carolina Authors: a Selective Handbook (1952), 135-136. 

“Only four books of fiction received the Mayflower Cup: works by James 
Boyd, Bernice Kelly Harris, Josephina Niggli, and Max Steele. A possible 


fifth is Adelaide L. Fries’ The Road to Salem, which though written in 
the form of a novel, is based solidly on authentic documents. 
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Rim.’ Though the publication of poetry had constantly been 
an engaging activity in North Carolina, the slender little 
volumes were overlooked in the competition with heavier 
tomes. Even so, thirty-five years seemed too long a time to 
neglect poetry. Last spring a group of writers and artists in 
northeastern North Carolina, calling themselves the 
Roanoke-Chowan group and looking about for a good cause 
to sponsor, decided to donate the poetry award. The new 
Roanoke-Chowan Cup is to have engraved on it annually 
the author and title of the best book of poetry written by a 
resident North Carolinian. 

A new area of literary activity which has risen sharply in 
the last decade is the writing of juvenile books. They, too, 
had been overlooked in competition with weightier works.° 
After the committee had suggested a second special award, 
the American Association of University Women, North Caro- 
lina Division, some of whose members had been interested 
for a long time in such a recognition, came forward with 
the plan that they be allowed to provide a mahogany and 
silver scroll for the Hall of History and individual cups for 
the winners. 

A third award also was proposed for the undergraduate 
or graduate student in North Carolina who had written the 
best article of research in North Carolina history to be pub- 
lished in The North Carolina Historical Review. It was 
decided to name this prize the R. D. W. Connor Award to 
perpetuate the memory of a “gem student and teacher of 
North Carolina history. A yearly cash prize of $25 was to be 
given the winner by the State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

Meanwhile, outside the awards set in motion by the parent 
organization, the North Carolina Society of County and 
Local Historians provided a competition within its own 
group. This was the D. T. Smithwick Award, donated by an 
energetic member in Louisburg long interested in — 
the writing of local histories. While the State Literary an 

*Only McNeill and Mrs. Dargan had been cited for poetry till the special 


award in 1953. 
* No strictly juvenile book had ever been cited till 1953. 
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Historical Association did not help in setting up the Smith- 
wick Award, it applauded heartily from the sidelines. 

And so, in 1953, after many years of keen competition for 
only one literary prize, the field was opened widely; and 
North Carolina can now do justice to many of those who have 
been responsible for her literary renaissance of the last 
quarter century. In 1953, etal. of the usual one person, 
nine people were cited in announcing the winners of the six 
awards. 

The oldest award, the Mayflower, went to Miracle in the 
Hills by Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop of Crossnore as written 
by LeGette Blythe of Huntersville. This collaborative auto- 
biography-biography of a famous North Carolina woman 
talking out her story to a famous North Carolina writer is a 
most happy selection from a notable list of twenty-two en- 
tries. Most of the words in the winning book are Dr. Sloop’s; 
but the organization, the writing, and the artistic presenta- 
tion of her life as a woman doctor crusading for health and 
education among our mountain people are all Mr. Blythe's. 
The volume has already been widely acclaimed, was a book- 
club selection, and doubtless will find an even wider audience 
when it is issued in one of the popular paper-back series. 

The judges of the one-year-old Sir Walter Raleigh Award 
for fiction found themselves in a dilemma when they con- 
ferred to pick a winner. There were sixty-five entries in the 
three-year backlog. Though they relegated poetry and juve- 
nile books to the special new awards (actually both were 
eligible for the Sir Walter Raleigh Cup), the eighteen re- 
maining novels and volumes of short stories still presented a 
problem. It was then that the judges made a decision which 
was entirely unheard of until this year. They picked two 
winners. They found their authority in the regulations for 
the Sir Walter Raleigh Award in the clause which provided 
that a citation could be made for “an author of outstanding 
literary achievement over a period of years.” While those 
words seemed to fit Inglis Fletcher of Edenton so well that 
they could not be ignored, the judges were hopelessly in love, 
as all readers must be, with that delightful book of short 
stories The Finer Things of Life by Frances Gray Patton of 
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Durham. From comments heard, the board of judges could 
not have performed their task better. 

Two of Inglis Fletcher’s books were in this year's compe- 
tition, Queen’s Gift and Bennett's Welcome; but to have 
singled out either, or to have kept silent about the earlier 
novels of the monumental seven-book Carolina Series which 
began with Raleigh's Eden in 1940, would not have been 
justified. Thus the “outstanding literary achievement” phrase, 
which had brought the cup to Paul Green in 1952, was called 
into action. 

The title of Mrs. Patton’s book is, consequently, the first 
book-title to be engraved on the new Sir Walter Raleigh Cup. 
Surely no one book from a North Carolina writer has received 
more critical acclaim in the last three years than Mrs. Patton’s 
group of stories about the sometimes not so placid lives of 
the educated middle-class of this state. The Raleigh Award 
could not have had a more propitious beginning than to have 
led off with Paul Green, Inglis Fletcher, and Frances Gray 
Patton's The Finer Things of Life. 

With twenty-five books of poetry from which to choose 
the winner of the Roanoke-Chowan Cup, the judges picked 
Abel Anders by Frank Borden Hanes of Winston-Salem. It 
is a most ambitious effort, a book-length narrative of the 
frustrations and ambitions of a man growing up in Piedmont 
North Carolina and of his dilemma as he is caught in the 
cross-currents and drives of himself and those about him. 
Parenthetically, it should be mentioned that Mr. Hanes had 
two books entered; the other, titled The Bat Brothers, was 
published early in 1953. 

Nineteen juvenile books were in competition—the win- 
ner(s) a husband-and-wife-team, Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 
of Asheville. Though the Carrolls also had another entry 
Salt and Pepper, the winner was declared to be Peanut. 
Beautifully illustrated in black and rust, this tale for young- 
sters seven to ten years old is about a tiny dog named 
Peanut, who is happy until jealousy of a Great Dane makes 
him run away with a family of field mice. Peanut was cited by 
the New York Times Book Review as one of the best juvenile 
books of the year. Its selection portends well for the new 
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A.A.U.W. award by a statewide organization which wishes, 
through its sponsorship of juvenile literature, to bring to the 
attention of North Carolina the good work being done in 
that field by writers in the State. 

The R. D. W. Connor Award for an article of original re- 
search in North Carolina history was won by Hugh F. 
Rankin, a doctoral candidate in history at The University of 
North Carolina, for his excellent treatise “The Moore’s 
Creek Bridge Campaign, 1776.” Again, the State Literary 
and Historical Association hopes the initiation of this award 
will stir more writing in North Carolina history. 

After presentation of the first poetry, cathe and history- 
article prizes, at the morning meeting of the 1953 assemb 
of the Association, but before the Mayflower and Raleigh 
announcements at the evening session, the North Carolina 
Society of County and Local Historians, in its own conclave, 
presented the Smithwick Award. John A. Oates of Fayette- 
ville received the award for his 900-page exhaustive book 
The Story of Fayetteville and the Upper Cape Fear. Covering 
225 years of history in Cumberland and the surrounding 
counties, it is certainly one of the most complete studies of 
its kind ever written. Mr. Oates had spent a lifetime gather- 
ing his material, and his volume will be a permanent source- 
book for all who.work in the field he has so painstakingly 
covered. 

Six awards, and nine persons cited instead of one! The half 
century of changes between em Charles McNeill and the 
1953 winners is indicative of the growth of literature and 
writing and recorded history in North Carolina. Already 
authors are busy at work preparing books and studies to be 
entered in next year’s competitions. Again the field will be 
rich, but no one can deny that 1953 is a banner year. 

All the awards are indicative, also, of North Carolina’s 
literary eminence; but particularly they focus attention on 
books and history in a state which has been said often to 
write more than she reads. It is hoped that the citations 
will encourage Tar Heels to peruse the winning entries as 
well as to make books themselves. 





NORTH CAROLINA FICTION*® FOR THE THREE 
YEARS ENDING AUGUST 31, 1953—A REVIEW 


By DOUGALD MACMILLAN 


I have been asked to discuss the books submitted in com- 
petition for the Sir Walter Raleigh Award for fiction, the 
Roanoke-Chowan Award for poetry, and the Association of 
University Women’s Award for books for children. Most of 
these works are interesting, several seem to me to be good, 
and a few very good indeed. This situation is very different 
from that which existed when this society was founded. Fifty 
years ago, for instance, few professional writers lived in the 
state; and most of them did not produce works that would 
be eligible to enter the contests we are now considering. 
Today we are reviewing in these groups 65 works of 46 
authors. All of these ain live in North Carolina, writing 
is the profession of many of them, and they have written a 
great variety of works. We have before us iteatiial novels, 
prose tales of local life, two novels in verse, songs and son- 
nets, verses in unconventional forms, and tales for children. 

This means that the literary productions of North Caro- 
linians have been exceedingly diverse. It shows, also, that 
though we all live in the same place, we do not all think 
alike or write alike by any means. It may also be taken to 
represent the characteristic diversity of the topography and 
the life of the state, a diversity that we should rightly be 
proud of and encourage. Since I am a native myself, I am 
pleased to see that a oes proportion of these books were 
written by native North Carolinians; I am also glad to ob- 
serve that a large number of the best works before us have 
been written by persons who have come from other places 
to live with us. 

Before I begin to examine these books, I should like to 
make a personal remark, which may be taken as an excuse 
for my bad judgment if some of you find that you do not 
agree with me. I was very much surprised to be asked to 


* Including poetry, drama, and juvenile fiction, 
{213} 
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make this speech; I should have thought of myself as one of 
the last North Carolinians to be thought capable of making it. 
As a teacher of literature written in the more or less remote 
past, I am but slightly acquainted with the writings of my 
contemporaries. I almost never read the books written by my 
friends and neighbors. This deprives me of comparative cri- 
teria for judging contemporary writings; perhaps it also 
leaves me free from prejudices except those incidental to my 
temperament and profession. At any rate, I have enjoyed 
reading these books and I am pleased and flattered to be 
asked to talk to you about them. 

We may take up first the works of fiction. Novels and short 
stories can generally be divided into two classes on the 
basis of the times of their settings. Those which show action 
that is represented as taking place in a remote period, a 
period of which the author does not have personal knowl- 
edge from his own experience, are generally called historical; 
others that represent action taking place within the experi- 
ence of the author are given no such descriptive name. 

The group of historical novels that we are considering 
contains seven titles: LeGette Blythe’s A Tear for Judas, two 
by Mrs. Fletcher, two by Burke Davis, James Street's The 
Velvet Doublet, and Brenda Cannon’s Strength of the Hills. 
The periods and places described as background for their 
action vary widely. One shows Palestine in the first century; 
one is centered around the discovery of America and shows 
old Spain and the New World at the close of the fifteenth 
century; four are set in Colonial America, Virginia and North 
Carolina between the middle of the seventeenth century and 
the end of the eighteenth; and one shows North Carolina dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century. This spread of 
interests from Palestine in the first century to North Caro- 
lina just after the Civil War reflects the range of the re- 
searches of LeGette Blythe, James Street, Inglis Fletcher, 
Burke Davis, and Brenda Cannon. 

The settings of the rest of the novels and stories show more 
recent time, within the memory of most of us, but the place- 
settings vary greatly. One novel gives a picture of China dur- 
ing the 1920's. I do not know anything about China myself, 
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but I found the setting very effectively sketched and con- 
vincingly related to characters and action, with fine percep- 
tion of the varying effects of environment on the tempera- 
ments of different persons in the same circumstances. A 
small ay: apparently in Kentucky, serves as the background 
for another novel, in which I think the author shows the 
effect on the characters of the transition from the relatively 
simple life of the 1890's into the twentieth century and more 
complex environment of our own times. In this novel the 
city itself becomes something more than mere background— 
some of its os qualities being personified in the char- 
acters. An unidentified college town in the Middle West is 
the setting of a third novel on our list. North Carolina, the 
place of ie action for most of the rest, provides the follow- 
ing backgrounds: several sections of the mountains, a com- 
munity near Raleigh, an area containing parts of Anson and 
Stanly counties, Durham, and Mrs. Patton’s Stonesboro. All 
of these show the writers’ intimate knowledge of their own 
sections, which they represent with sympathy and sometimes 
with humor. They provide the local color that gives these 
tales charm and contributes to their local popularity. We may 
look therefore among these stories of contemporary life in 
North Carolina for the most characteristic expression of re- 
gionalism in the literary art of this state. 

In these settings, romantically distant or prosaically near- 
by, the characters and the action they are involved in give 
the reader the theme, the thesis, or the message which the 
author wishes to convey. In some cases this is quite explicit. 
Mrs. Fletcher, for instance, and, somewhat less palpably, 
Mr. Davis, in their portrayal of the men and women who 
populated the English colonies and revolted against the 
crown, show the struggle and triumph of the common man 
in America against privilege and tyranny during our Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and Early Federal periods. The firm character 
of these early inhabitants of the state and their persistent 
adherence to liberal convictions provide the useful lessons 
of history for guidance in equally troubled times to those 
readers who will discern the implications of these accounts 
of adventure in years long past. 
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Childhood recollections interpreted in the light of later 
experience are a common and fine source of fiction. A num- 
ber of these novels now before us appear to be based on 
them. Mrs. Harris’s Wild Cherry Tree Road thus shows the 
normal and the eccentric persons and the usual and the ex- 
traordinary doings of her community with faithful and un- 
derstanding exactness. Here we should place Mrs. Irving's 
The Golden Hammock, Mr. Knox's Little Benders, and Mr. 
Ross's Jackson Mahaffey. Mrs. Patton’s stories, too, thus show 
with humor and light irony, the daily lives, the ideals, and 
the prejudices, of college professors’ families now and of 
“representative” people a few years ago. They provide a fine 
expression of our characteristic provincialism, which Mrs. 
Patton sees so accurately and presents so urbanely. 

Somewhat different in quality are psychological interpre- 
tations of character, in many ways after all the finest prod- 
ucts of a literary interpretation of life. Such great on as 
Hamlet and Middlemarch belong to this sort of writing. I do 
not see before us a Shakespeare or a George Eliot at the 
moment. We do have here among these novels some fine 
attempts at psychological characterization. Here I would put 
Miss Rogers sensitive and perceptive studies, particularly 
the Chinese girl and her vaater in The Storm Cloud and the 
young lady and her companions in affliction in Landscape of 
the Heart. Here, too, belongs Mr. Macauley’s thoughtful and 
incisive interpretation of three characters, father, mother, 
and son, in Disguises of Love. 

Somehow, I had got the notion that contemporary writers, 
particularly young writers, were interested in technical ex- 

riments. This doesn’t seem to be the case in North Caro- 
lina. Technically most of our works of fiction are conven- 
tional, though there are some exceptions. The blends of his- 
tory and fiction generally follow the line laid down in Waver- 
ley, a plan from which few historical novelists have been 
able to escape since Sir Walter Scott forged their bonds. 
Nevertheless some do incline toward historical documenta- 
tion and some lean toward journalism. And I might say 
parenthetically, I think Mr. Davis's account of the surrender 
and evacuation of Yorktown is a very fine piece of reporting. 
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One escape from Scott’s formula, that tried by Thackeray 
in Henry Esmond a hundred years ago, is to have the prin- 
cipal character write his own memoirs. Now, Mr. Street has 
done this effectively in The Velvet Doublet; and here he has 
maintained the point of view of the narrator with technical 
dexterity and preserved the impression of writing in a foreign 
language with remarkable effect and incredible consistency. 
An interesting handling of the technical feature known as 
point of view is that used by Mr. Macauley. In Disguises of 
Love he tells the same story as it appears while it is going 
on to three related but different people, each intimately con- 
cerned with the outcome and each ignorant of the others’ 
reaction to the situation they are in. The academically trained 
reader will probably be reminded of The Ring and the Book. 

Mr. Hanes’s tales in verse, Abel Anders and The Bat 
Brothers, are probably the most unconventional works of 
the lot. Here the telling is seldom straight narrative, the 


characterization is often of the stream-of-consciousness 
variety, and the works are held together and interpreted 7 


lyrics that resemble, for want of a better comparison, Gree 
choral odes. The result is certainly interesting, though I 
must admit that I find it sometimes very bewildering. 

I cannot qualify as a critic of writings for children, but I 
have read those now before us with a good deal of interest. 
There are a great many of them, but written by only nine 
authors. Each writer of books for children seems to have his 
own formula for the composition of his work and he seems 
to repeat it with some variations. I suppose his readers get 
to know what to expect from him, and I believe this is also 
the habit, and the reward, of many writers of popular fiction 
for adults as well. We have here some bits ™ very small 
children, a number of tales for older children, and two 
scientific treatises disguised to resemble fiction, after a 
fashion. These last, by Dr. Richardson, treat an important 
subject with skill and discretion, without sentimentality and 
without evasion, and show with remarkable discernment an 
understanding of the differences between boys and girls. The 
stories for the very young, by the Bells and the Carrolls, I 
thought were effectively told and charmingly illustrated. 
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Among the stories for older children, we find accounts of 
the trials and toils and pleasures of life in the mountains as 
it is lived by young people dependent upon their own re- 
sources and sustained by their love for each other and their 
trust in the Providence that controls their lives. These stories 
come from a close association with the persons represented, 
and show faith in the efficacy of essential traits of character 
to carry one through adversity to ultimate happiness. Other 
works in this group appeal more to a youthful interest in 
woods and animals and Indians and sports. They appeal to 
children of several ages, and cannot therefore be judged by 
the same standards; but in the rapidly moving stories of 
Mr. Burgess, Mr. Wellman, and Mr. Rounds boys, and prob- 
ably girls too, will find pleasure in straight forward narra- 
tives of adventure and sports. 

We come now to the poetry written by our neighbors 
during the last three years. Much has lately been said about 
the aan of modern poetry as opposed to the obvious 
clarity of that which preceded it and that which has consti- 
tuted the poetical diet of most of us. Reading of Arnold’s tides 
of faith on Dover Beach or of Lord Tennyson’s crossing the 
bar, we think at least that we know what they were driving 
at. Now, it is said, that is no more. But poetry has always 
tended towards obscurity; little of it can, or should, be 
immediately obvious, the nature of poetry being its figurative 
or obscure element. Writing long ago about beauty, Bacon 
said, “There is no Excellent Beauty that hath not some 
Strangenesse in the Proportion.” Since poetry is the writing 
of most excellent beauty, we should expect some strangeness 
in the proportion of it. 

In the verses published among us recently, one can look 
for this strangeness of proportion and find very little. Most 
of the volumes of poems now before us are conventional in 
ideas and in form. They show simple sincerity and true feel- 
ing. The emotional responses to external nature, to love and 
life and death, are generally those that for many ages have 
supplied subject matter to poets far better than our con- 
temporary North Carolinians. And the verse forms employed 
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are mostly those to which we are accustomed, and handled 
with no great skill. 

But there are exceptions. Without implying the exclusion 
of others, I have chosen one or two to illustrate my point. 
First, the linked stanzas of Mr. Eaton’s verse, from The 
Shadow of the Swimmer: 


Tonight prime yellow is the moon. 

The dark of fields, the shadowed trees 
Are still as memory that wakes 

To feel the land grow fresh and strange. 


The moon is motionless serene, 

Suave light that floats its fullness near 
This rough and shaggy side of earth 
Until the sense of being watched 


Makes watchfulness alert and clear. 

The fierce and vital force of day, 

Locked in horns of the hill, though tamed, 
Is never broken, and we know, 


Tonight, that time is copious. 

Resources of the moon, so calm, 
Shimmer without shattering and fill 
But do not quench the unslaked heart.* 


And then Miss Pingel’s poem based on some lines from 
Horace, and written at Fort Macon, on Atlantic Beach. It 


is called “Shoreline,” and begins: 


At dawn I strciled along the beach and felt the shifting sand 
replace each step; 

The wind flowed liquid-cool upon my face, and to my eyes 

It seemed the hearth of heaven had just begun to glow, 

As flaming streaks sprang silently to life behind undrawn gray 
shades. 

I trembled as I wandered, as I wondered at the Infinite — 

And while I gazed, Eternity rode by upon the foam, 

Singing a sad, soft song into the murmuring wind. 

I felt the surge of life and death, of time and change as wave met 
wave, 

For, as I stood spellbound and still, I watched each wave 
precipitate itself upon the shore 


* Reprinted with special permission of the poet. 
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In headlong agony—or was it apathy? 
For, was the voice I heard the voice of anguish? death? or 
prophecy? 
... tu ne quaesieris ... quem mihi... tibi . . . finem 
... dederint... 
The sea with loving hands 
Caressed the shrinking sands 
The breeze which shuttled back and forth upon the spume 
Wove a web of harmony—and doom; 
A resumé of the past and present, vast, profound— 
I was at peace, and one with sand and wind and sea and sky— 
Primeval elements !* 


We should conclude these illustrations with one of Mr. 
Hanes’s choral odes or a passage of his narrative free verse. 
Much of the beauty of these comes from their cumulative 
effect, and excerpts seem to me to show a disproportion of 
strangeness. I shall therefore not do them the injustice of 
—s out of context, but I can suggest that you read the 

poems for yourself. 

Looking back now over these books written in North Caro- 
lina and thinking of the purposes of the donors of the awards 
that are to be made tonight, we might ask what is expected 
of literature written in this state. Or, to phrase it another way, 
what is typically North Carolinian about these books? Mr. 
Eaton, a native of the state, has written poems that are the 
result of his residence in Brazil; Mr. Hanes, another poet 
from Winston-Salem, has drawn the material for his latest 
book from the far north-west and Indian lore quite foreign 
to us. Mr. Blythe's source of inspiration come ) ancient 
history; Mr. Davis draws on the history of the Revolutionary 
War. On the other hand, Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Patton use 
people and events from close at hand. Are they then more 
truly representative North Carolinians than the three gentle- 
men I mentioned? One might ask, too, if Mr. Street's his- 
torical novel is less North Carolinian than Mr. Blythe's. 
Or, is Miss Rogers’ representation of life in China recently 
less representative of us than Mr. Hanes’s account of In- 
dian wasn: a. | ago? Mrs. Fletcher has written the epic 
of the founding of North Carolina. I think we may certainly 


* Reprinted with special permission of the poet. 
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regard her as one of us, but she was not born and raised 
within our borders. Some others who have become good 
North Carolinians since they came to live here have written 
however, not about us but about people and experiences they 
recall from other days and other places. 

The question, perhaps, is the question of regionalism in 
literature, associated in England in the last century with 
Thomas Hardy and Sir James Barrie, as opposed, for ex- 
ample, to Joseph Conrad, who, though not a Briton at all, 

eatly enriched English literature by writing excellent Eng- 
ish novels. 

It is very important for our culture that we shall have 
writers, native and imported, living among us and interpret- 
ing life to us and to people everywhere, each according to 
his own interests and capacities. For this reason I find the 
variety, the absence of homogeneity or distinctive local 
characteristics, of these books that we have been talkin 
about encouraging evidence that we have broadened wl 
enriched our culture in the last fifty years until our literary 
products may have real meaning for persons who cannot 
identify the minute details of persons or places. These so- 
cieties meeting here this week have taken a distinctive part 
in this extension of our literary culture. With their continued 
encouragement I think we may look forward to even better 


books in North Carolina than we have had in the past. 





THE COURTSHIP OF ZEB VANCE* 


By FRONTIS W. JOHNSTON 


On the evening of January 21, 1880, in the Blue Parlor of 
the Riggs House in Washington, D. C., Senator Zebulon B. 
Vance of North Carolina suffered a severe heart attack. 

He had been senator for less than a year. When he entered 
the Riggs House that wintry January evening he was already 
suffering, but only from a sore throat which had often plagu- 
ed him and to which he gave the impressive name of Fo- 
licular Laringitis. In time a recovered from the sore throat, 
but he never recovered from the heart attack. 

There were distinguished doctors present at the gay party 
that evening but no one of them was called to minister to 
the stricken senator. It was just as well, for the cause of the 
sudden attack lay beyond the scope of medical administra- 
tion; his malad ee oe from his introduction to a gracious 
and charming lady who was dressed in black mourning and 
possessed strands of gray in her hair; she was a widow with 
some fortune and a son nearly twelve years of age. At this 
particular time the senator was vulnerable to such an at- 
tack: he was almost fifty; he had been married for more than 
twenty-five years; he had four grown sons, the eldest of 
whom was himself married and the youngest of whom was 
a student at The University of North Carolina; and he had 
been a widower for a little more than one whole year. He 
succumbed quickly and completely, for he was in no con- 
dition to endure such exposure. And so it was that Zebulon 
B. Vance, former state legislator, United States congressman, 
Confederate colonel, and three times Governor of North 
Carolina was married to Mrs. Florence Steele Martin by 
a Catholic priest at her home in Louisville, Kentucky. In 
less than five months the forty-year-old widow became a 
June bride. 


*This paper was read as the presidential address at the dinner session 
of the annual meeting of the State Literary and Historical Assocation in 
Raleigh, December 4, 1953. 
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This paper is the story of their courtship and will be told 
almost entirely in their own words. They met for the first 
time on January 21, 1880, the night of the ball at the Riggs 
House.’ Before she left Washington three weeks later they 
were engaged. They did not see each other again until June 
15, the day before their wedding. But there are now extant 
about 130 letters written in those four months, and they tell 
of something of the trials and ecstasies of young lovers in the 
good old Victorian days. If, as we read tonight, you begin 
to wonder if these letters were meant for our ears, if you 
= that we violate good taste in exposing the boyish 
exuberance of one who was certainly no longer a boy, re- 
member that she saved the letters, that she gave them to 
Dr. R. D. W. Connor of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission many years after Vance’s death, and that we prob- 
ably do tonight what she wished done with them. 

The courtship began tamely and normally enough. The 
first extant note is dated January 27 and reads simply: “Mrs. 
Martin, Please accept the flowers which are sent with this 
note. Your impatient patient, who is holding on to a sore 


throat with a yet sorer heart.” * A week later the tone was 
different: 







































































I have been at work all this forenoon disposing of a neglected 
pile of letters. In glancing at the tenth answer I was surprised 
to find that I had concluded every one with a fervent “God 
bless you,” including one to a man in California whom I have 
never seen! I just let it stand. Like the letter writer who re- 
fused to strike out a surplus C on the ground that he had 
plenty of them, so, overflowing with happiness myself I let 
some of it slop over on the poor fellow who I fear has no sweet- 
heart! And now isn’t it too bad that I can say nothing more 
heartfelt to you than the same old refrain which my whole soul 
has been pouring forth all night & all day, God bless you.* 






























Do we agree that progress has been made? The next night, 
at midnight, he wrote: 








* Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 31, 1880, Zebulon B. Vance Papers, State 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, N. C. All other manuscripts 
cited in this article are to be found in this collection, unless otherwise 
noted in a footnote. 

* Vance to Mrs. Martin, January 27, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 3, 1880. 
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My dearest one: It is the hour most solemn to me of all the 
twenty-four—the one which comes between labor and repose: 
when the deeds of the day are reviewed and conscience passes 
judgment upon them. Reflecting upon this day I cannot free 
myself from the somewhat unorthodox notion that the great 
love in my heart which has burned there all the day has in 
some way helped to atone for all the evil I have committed, even 
as the one great love of our Lord has atoned for all Sin! I feel 
purer, holier than I have ever done in my life, all through the 
influence of my Darling’s love.® 


February 11 was the day she left Washington for her 
home in Louisville. Two hours after he left her on the train 
he wrote: 


Can I realize that you are gone! Did I really part with you 
... Alas, yes, and you are now flying from me, from me, further 
and further every moment. Ever since I began to write the 
cruel wheels - they are well made of iron - have whirled you 
at least one mile further from my arms. I swear I can feel 
their crash upon my heart as they bear my love away! God grant 
that they may keep their appointed track and bear Her in safe- 
ty, as those who dwell beneath the shadow of the everlasting 
wings! Oh my darling! How feeble are our tongues to express 
the feelings of the heart. You have been so good and so kind to 
me. You have blessed me with your love and promised to be my 
wife. The fountain of youth is once more opened within my 
heart. I am a bey again with a sweetheart. Poetry comes back 
to me and ravishes me with her glorious images. A good, pure, 
and noble woman loves me, and God of all mercy, how sweet it 
is! . . . I shall devote my life to the task of convincing you 
how earnestly I love you. It shall be an epic of tenderness and 
devotion.® 


Time and absence only made the heart grow fonder, as 
another letter a week later testifies: 


When my own dearest Sweet Heart sees this third letter dated 
on the same day, I know she will say I have lost my senses. The 
Gods truth is I believe I have! ... In very fact I am ashamed 
of myself. . . . In very truth I am scared when I analyze my 
feeling for you. . . . Now do not laugh at me, Please. I feel 
every word that I write you and a thousand times more that 


* Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 4, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 11, 1880. 
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I cannot write - that it seems to me would be a desecration to 
put into words - that can no more be put into words than the 
odor of a flower. What is it my Darling? Is it the odor of the 
heart emitted only for loved ones? I can think of nothing else 
with which to compare it. I am a middle aged man, with a 
heart in which many emotions slumber - some that I fancied 
dead or at least overlaid by care and ambition or selfishness. I 
never dreamed that I could have them all renewed again. I 
was mistaken. The magic wand of love has awakened them all: 
The sweet visions of my youth - of the days when I was a col- 
lege boy have all come back to my heart and set it on fire: ... 
For is not your home in my heart? And is there an emotion, a 
thought, a single pulsation there, that does not with exultation 
welcome the footsteps of its mistress? If not, so may its beat- 
ings cease forever, if I prefer not thee to my chief joy! The 
thought that I have met one who could then triumph over time 
and give me again those sacred joys, this delightful wretched- 
ness, and stir my heart to its innermost depths, is well calcu- 
lated to craze my intellect, and must plead for me. Let your 
heart sit in judgment upon me. It is a blessed madness, and I 
feel that I am to die without a lucid interval!" 


No lucid interval came in another week, for on February 
23 he continued: “Yesterday morning the mail was brought 
to me in bed: when I found nothing from you I groaned 
aloud. I rose and kneeled by the bedside and prayed with 
all my soul for patience and—for Florence. I then dressed, 
read the 17th Barren of St. Matthews gospel and started 


7g <<“ 


to church.” * “Oh, how your dear sweet words did soothe 


my burning impatience, and pour oil on the heaving bellows 
of my heart.” ° 


Are you punishing me because I didn’t write you last Sun- 
day & Monday whilst in Baltimore? If so my punishment is 
greater than I can bear; and I call your attention to the Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution of all the States which declares 
that cruel and unusual punishments shall be no more inflicted - 
The peine forte et dure is repugnant to the spirit of our free 
institutions. True, love is a despotism and not a republic; but 
an enlightened absolutism like that which you exercise over me 
should be very merciful to its caring subjects ... Pray for me 


* Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 19, 1880. 
*Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 23, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 23, 1880. 
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that I may be patient and trustful. I do for you. I fairly agonize 
on my knees for your happiness and peace.!° 


This sort of quotation could go on all evening, for such 
were written almost every day for a period of more than 
four months, but we have time to add only a few more 


samples to those already given. 


Songs of praise and love to my darling must be poured out 
before I thank God for this days mercies & follow the “weary 
world” to rest. Where shall I begin and what shall I say? I be- 
lieve I shall start with something new and tell you that I love 
you! Fresh as this assertion may appear it is true, absolutely 
and positively true.'! 

Sweet love I worship you, not wickedly I hope, but as one 
who may lawfully revere Gods noblest creation. If I were with 
you tonight only one thing would satisfy me and that would 
not be a repetition of the kisses you gave me - tho they would 
come too - because kissing implies an equality of the parties; I 
would get down at your feet if you would permit me & place your 
foot on my neck in token that in the bonds of love I am your 
submissive humble slave. Ah me! How sweet! How sweet! To 
love again with all the ardor, all the rapture of youth, and to 
feel that you are thus loved in return! The fierce passion that 
now consumes and delights us, this lovers glow can be tempered 
to a steady, sober flame that will warm our home with a happi- 
ness rarely vouched to mortals and will light our souls in the 
ways of peace, even in the hour of death.'? 

Don’t depreciate yourself, my love. You must not. You say 
you are neither pretty nor strong, nor good nor sweet, & you 
are sorry for me. Please don’t talk like that - Dear Darling 
what am I? Alas, alas, I would be ashamed to tell you. To my 
eyes you are the loveliest, as to my heart you are the noblest 
and best and sweetest of all Gods living creatures. If I could, 
I would not change a single thing about you except your health. 
I am sorry you are not stronger, but do you, dear one, know 
that I believe I love you more on that account? There is an 
appeal, mute and eloquent, which goes out from those who suf- 
fer to those who are strong that no manly heart can resist. I 
believe in my inmost soul, that never in the days of my fervent 





*” Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 21, 1880. 
™ Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 23, 1880. 
Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 3, 1880. 
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youth did I love my fresh and blooming young wife as I did 
when her poor emaciated arms were around my neck as I lifted 
her in and out of bed. The care and anxiety we expend endears 
the object to us. This every loving heart knows.'® 


Your letters all abound with affection, but this one overflowed 
its banks and poured its floods of delicious love all over the 
plains. My soul bathed in them and was refreshed. I feel that 
I need never fear a drouth with such a fountain. . . . to feed 
the glorious stream. . . . For love is a purifier - it promotes all 
the moral virtues and helps to color our souls with the hues of 
heaven.' 


I am weary and unsatisfied with merely writing to my love. 
Though it is better than nothing, yet after all it is like satisfying 
ones hunger by looking through the window at the dinner table! 
It only sharpens the appetite. 


As the weeks went by and the business of the senate ses- 
sions increased Vance found it more and more difficult to 
concentrate on work. He wrote her that he could hardly 
transact ordinary business, and that he found all sensible 
books utterly tasteless because there was not a particle of 
love in them.’* “Every letter adds fuel to the already fierce 
and growing flame. I have told you more than once that I 
could do nothing except the most routine work, that my 
ambition was in abeyance—that in short I was utterly & 
fearfully worthless. It is painfully true and you are to blame 
for it. .. . Love once stirred my ambition and made me work— 
why does it not now?” *" “You ask me how many kisses I 
would give you if I could be with you as you write? That 
I can’t tell. I never was good in Mathematics—it was the 
only thing I was second in in college.” ** 

“No letter this morning? How am I to get through another 
24 hours? . . .You have spoiled me by your kindness in writ- 
ing. You have given me my sugar so regularly that it almost 
kills me to go without it.” ** He insisted that she put “sugar 





* Vance to Mrs. Martin, May 30, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 17, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, April 4, 1880. 

* Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 26, 1880. 

™ Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 15, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, April 17, 1880. 

* Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 19, 1880. 
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in your next one and remember, I like my toddy sweet.” * 
This got results: “I just can’t help dropping you a pencil note 
from my seat [in the Senate] to thank you from the depths 
of my heart for your letter. It was just so good & kind, hopeful 
and sweet that I believe in my soul that I am defrauding the 
Revenue by witholding it from the tax on high grade sugar! 
. .. As the negro said at the camp-meeting I'm so glad I'm 
alive, I'm almost dead.” ™ 

As the time neared to go and claim his bride, his imagina- 
tion was given full play. “Do you know dearest,” he wrote, 
“I have been trying to imagine what I should do with you, 
how behave, how manifest my love without being thought 
an idiot, and conduct myself generally. I have re — a 
dozen tender scenes and made as many pretty speeches full 
of pathos &c &c until, smiling at my folly and thankful that 
no one was looking at me, I brought myself back to sober 
life and voted myself” simply in love.” “The thought of see- 
ing you soon dries up my pen and I can write no more. .. . 
Mercy of God, how I love you! How I want to hold you in 
my arms and call you mine. Your husband—almost.” * 

Throughout the correspondence Vance tried, from time 
to time, and in a variety of ways, to warn her of his financial 
position. There were moments when this warning had to be 
delivered in blunt terms, for the subject of money occasional- 
ly intruded prosaically upon their dreams of love. 

The warnings began in February with these lines: 


I never before regretted being a poor man. Except when I 
wanted to help my kindred or some poor friends, in their dis- 
tress since the war I never felt the need of money, or cared 
for it. You have seen enough of me to know that I am not mind- 
ful of these things, not enough so in fact for my own good. But 
now that you are going to trust yourself to my care, it seems 
to me my nature is changing. I want to buy out this whole 
town and present it to you with my sincere apologies that it 
is not bigger & handsomer.** 





™ Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 11, 1880. 
™ Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 15, 1880. 
"Vance to Mrs. Martin, June 6, 1880. 

*® Vance to Mrs. Martin, June 12, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 29, 1880. 
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This was the introduction; the main point came later: 


Your letter this morning fairly took away my breath. The 
dream of my life has been to go to Europe, and my heart leapt 
high when I read your proposition. But only for 2 moment. 
When I resolved myself into a committee of Ways & Means my 
spirits fell to zero. Let me be candid; I do not see how it is 
possible to be done. To omit the repairs, furnishing &c of my 
house I could still raise not more than a thousand or twelve 
hundred dollars . . . It pains me to have to say this, to be un- 
able to comply with your first request. . . . Already you are 
paying the penalty of marrying a poor man. I am so sorry. ... 
It has been that way with me all my life, & will be perhaps to 
the end. But one great consolation is that I can look people in 
the face! Thats equal to a trip to Europe, isn’t it Darling?” 

I am so much pleased at the spirit you evince, of conforming 
yourself to my circumstances - the life of a poor politician. It 
is such a relief to me. One great secret of my success has been 
this very thing; from my first entrance into public life I have 
been placed in the very trying situation of occupying high 
political positions without the money to live in a style com- 
mensurate with their supposed dignity. Instead of trying to 
cut a swell at the expense of my friends and by going in debt 
to everybody I lived scrupulously within my means and paid 
every man the last cent due him. When we (my wife and I) 
had the money to keep a carriage we rode in it, when we didn’t 
we walked. When we had the money to spare in summers we 
went to the springs, when we didn’t we staid at home or went to 
the branch! What we lost in display I found we more than 
made up in the respect of all sensible people and in the comfort 
of a good conscience. Holding so many high positions and con- 
tinuing poor is accepted by my kind people as proof of my 
honesty & incorruption. Such has been my manner of life, and 
if I had believed you to be a giddy woman bent on making a 
display as a Senator’s wife I should never have asked you to 
occupy that position - not even if you could have brought with 
you the money for that display. Nevertheless I believe in en- 
joying to the full what one has, and so we will live as well as 
our fortunes will permit.”¢ 


The fact was that she had more money than he did, and 
this proved embarrassing. A month before the wedding he 





* Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 30, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 8, 1880. 
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wrote: “In a few days I shall prepare and send you a draft 
of the marriage settlement which I promised you. You must 
take it to your lawyer, lay aside your blushes, and make him 
tell you if it is all right. If not, you must return it with your 
objections. There must be no misunderstandings. . . . There 
is only one thing you may expect me to insist upon in the 
future, and that is that we must live within our income. 
Remember the golden words of our wise friend. . . . Given, 
said he, income £20, expenditure £19.19s, result happiness; 
income £20, expenditure £20, 1s, result misery. That odd shil- 
ling does it all; true as holy writ.” 

As she left Washington ft Louisville he wrote: “Tell them 
(her family] the simple truth about me Darling, as I told it 
to you—that I am a poor man & ever likely to e You may 
boast of nothing for me except my love for you: that you 
can't overdo! I do hope they will all learn to love me. If hey 
will only try for your sake I shall make them end by liking me 
for my own, or I am no politician.” * 

Not all their literary courtship was quite so idyllic as these 
samples would indicate. There were some rougher waters, 
and they were tempestuous because of religion and gossip 
as well as money. 

So far as the letters reveal it was she who first raised the 
question as to the effect of her religion upon his political 
fortunes. He tried to comfort her doubts on the subject from 
the first. The fear 


that your religion will injure my political prospects I beg you 
not to trouble yourself about for a moment. I thought about all 
that when I first found my heart was going out to you. The 
great mass of the people of N. C. will not care a particle what 
your religion is: my kinfolk - than innumerable mountain tribe 
- will receive you kindly from the start and will be your sworn 
admirers and fighting partisans in six months, and so will the 
great bulk of my neighbors and associates at home. Only a very 
few, and those of my own church [the Presbyterian] people 
will “cut up” somewhat. These I shall expect you to capture! 
In fact, I do not anticipate any damage to my political status 
that you cannot easily repair; ... As a general rule our North 





“Vance to Mrs. Martin, May 17, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 11, 1880. 
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Carolina people though old fashioned and unprogressive, are 
very tolerant, generous in matters of sentiment and just in 
their judgments.”® 


On a visit to Charlotte late in February, he reported: “I 
shall have much to say at a more convenient time as to what 
I learned here in regard to the effect on my political status 
of my marrying a Catholic. Indirectly I have heard a great 
deal, but I cant tell you now.” * A week later he gave her 
more details: “Well, I heard many things at home—I mean in 
N. C. I told my son, my doctor, my old law partner, and my 
preacher friend. My interview with the preacher Rev. Dr. 
Harding was most interesting, as 1 was most anxious to know 
from him how my church people would take my marrying 
a Catholic—as I expected, he said at first it would produce a 
great shock, then a a nine days wonder, and then—it would 
all disappear and they would learn to love you without regard 
to your religion.” * 


But is was not quite as simple as this, and not all the com- 
plications came from his church members. On March 4 he 
wrote a letter which deserves quotation almost in full. 


I have spent one of the most wretched days of my life,.... 
I got your letter this morning .... and read it with the utmost 
joy until I came to that something which you said I had to 
promise before the Priest would marry us. Then, positively, my 
heart stood still with fear & agony! What was it, I asked my- 
self again & again, I had to promise except to love & cherish 
her until death? A thousand fears came upon me, and there 
rushed before my imagination all the stories I had heard from 
childhood about the diabolical craft of the priests in entrappirg 
people by taking advantage of their passions, their loves and 
hatreds and what not; and how in every divided household the 
priest came between man and wife, dethroning him and sewing 
distrust between him and the wife of his heart. I thought all 
these things and shuddered at the suggestion that priestcraft 
might extort something from me that would wound my con- 
science and degrade my manhood, as well as rob me of the love 
and respect of my people - and I thought it must be something 
hard to be done or you would not have so hesitated to tell me 





* Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 24, 1880. 
© Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 29, 1880. 
™" Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 3, 1880. 
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.... It then occured to me that my brother’s doctor .... had 
married a Catholic and I had heard the Doctor say the priest 
had made him promise that he should bring up all his children 
in the Catholic church. Is that it? ... Please, my Darling, par- 
don me for mentioning such a subject, but if I am right in 
my conjecture that this is the promise you refer to, then of 
course the matter must be mentioned; . . . As you say, you 
are sacred to me now, and no false modesty should pave the 
way for future misunderstandings. I shall hold all you say as 
the necessary utterances of a pure and refined woman to the 
man who has promised to be her husband. . . . I will spare 
you as far as I can. If God should permit us to marry and our 
union should be blessed by a child or children and this promise 
should relate to them, just use the word “they” and I shall un- 
derstand ... and I will tell you frankly what I can do and what 
I can not - and what I dare not do. There is a great difference 
between your church and mine in this matter of personal lib- 
erty. No protestant clergyman who draws the breath of life 
would dare intimate to me, were I marrying a Hindoo, such a 
promise as you say the priest exacts. And yet the people who 
teach and practice this largest Christian liberty of conscience 
would turn from me with contempt if they thought I had sur- 
rendered that conscience for any motive other than honest con- 
viction. . . . Not until these fears came upon me today did I 
know - did I have the faintest idea, how dear, how inexpressibly 
precious you are to me. You have grown into my heart - you 
have melted into my soul and shaped and clored its flame with 
your own. For Jesus’ sake make me do nothing to be with you 
that would separate me forever from my self respect. You could 
not love me, Precious darling, if my manhood was humiliated 
and my proud integrity of principle wounded unto death. You 
love me now - let me stay as I am, and do not let anyone force 
you to put burdens upon my love greater - not that it can bear, 
but - than it ought to bear.*? 


A few days later Vance referred to this letter as “petulant 
outpourings of fearful misery,” as “raving like a jealous mad- 
man in search of something to make me wretched,” * but 
he was wretched. The next day he wrote in calmer tones: “I 
am going to have a free talk with the Arch Bishop tomorrow, 
and if there is anything required which I cannot do I will 
tell you, and we will talk it over. You know that it will be 





“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 4, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 8, 1880. 
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no small matter that I shall refuse to do for you.” * The 
interview was held in Baltimore on March 9 and Vance im- 
mediately telegraphed: “All is well,” *° and he soon wrote: 


I am now so glad I went to see Archb. Gibbon. I can now make 
the promise cheerfully, as I told him, & keep it like a Christian 
gentleman. .. . I suffered too .. . for I knew in the depths of 
my heart that nothing but death could make me give you up. 
Yes, my blessed Love, I long ago reached that point. Dishonor 
I would not have incurred, but I did not intend to live without 
you, so long as you loved me. That is all. I was ashamed when 
you indicated I might forsake you - forsake you so long as you 
loved me! God have mercey! You don’t know me - you have not 
yet sounded the great deep of my heart and learned of the 
passion for you that reigns there. You will know some day I 
trust.*¢ 


And forgive me for the harsh things I said about your church. 
I did not say I believed them but only that all those stories 
I had heard rushed to my mind. . . . And don’t think I shall 
ever object to the priests of your church visiting you. Such an 
idea never entered my head. On the contrary I have already in- 
vited the Archbishop to visit us when we go housekeeping and 
he has promised to come on the first notice of that interesting 
fact! Now kiss me!37 


Thereafter the religious matter was often mentioned in 
their letters, but it was assumed to be settled. For example, 
on April 12 Vance wrote: 


I am anxiously waiting for my breakfast. Before that interest- 
ing event takes place I thought I would break my heart’s fast 
by writing you a note to tell you that J love you. I confess it, 
tho’ Presbyterians you know don’t believe in the confessional - 
you see I am growing Catholic! . . . Catholics confess their 
sins and to love you is no sin but the noblest thing a man can 
do! I give more and better evidences of Catholicism than that: I 
said my prayers this morning with your picture close before 
my face and kissed it as I prayed to you! If the Session only 
knew it, I fear they would have me up for violating the 2nd 
Commandment. Seriously, I do love you too much, I am afraid. 





“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 8, 1880. 

* Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 10, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 10, 1880. 
* Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 10, 1880. 
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God may chastise me for a divided allegiance - But - well, I 
love you, and I don’t repent it.** 


Repent it or not, there was still concern over what others 
might say. Three weeks after the engagement Vance told his 
first friend, his brother, General Robert B. Vance. He wrote 
her the result: 


On my way [to church] I said, “Brother, I am pleased with 
a lady who in person, character, position in Society, and fortune 
are all and more than I could desire; but she is a Catholic, what 
do you say?” He stopt and looked at me, & asked, “Do you love 
her brother?” “With all my heart,” I answered. “Then,” said 
he “don’t hesitate a moment about her religion.” I wanted to 
hug him right in the street. I felt so happy in church I joined 
the choir in singing a familiar old hymn & made my throat 
hurt all night in consequence.*® 


He is one of nature’s noblemen - so much better thanlam.... 
He gives away in charity and in aiding his kindred & friends 
almost everything he has in the world - I don’t; he speaks evil 
of no one - I do; he does not fight his enemies, personal or 
political - I do, and draw blood whenever and wherever I can 
until they let me alone. . . . I find that our engagement has 
been well scattered over No Carolina, from the mountains to 
the sea. You remember the Gov of our State was here & with 
him a number of R Road directors & at least three kinsmen of 
mine. They live in different parts of the State, everyone has a 
wife and every wife a tongue! And when I tell you that N. C. 
men have the reprehensible habit of confiding in their wives 
you can understand that our Secret (?) has out traveled that 
fury crop which used to gather the clans! Besides all this, if 
not enough, every Congressman from N. C. has a wife & several 
of them are here in person. Now then, might we not as well 
put a card in the N. Y. Herezid and be done with it . . . Let ’em 
talk.*° 


Mrs. Shober, the wife of the clerk of the senate from Salis- 
bury, N. C., teased him delightfully. “She is a gay society 
woman, & knows everything going on in our State. She says 
N. C. is ringing with your name & mine. . .. When I go home 





*® Vance to Mrs. Martin, April 12, 1880. 
*® Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 23, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 23, 1880. 
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I dread to meet the questions & when I start to have my house 
repaired, the winks & the nods, & the I told-you-so’s will be 
perfectly fearful.” “ 

On a trip to Raleigh late in March he sounded out the pol- 
iticians, and duly reported the results: 


My visit to Raleigh was a most delightful one. I met so many 
good friends & their greeting was so cordial. In particular two - 
Col Kenan the Atto Genl of N. C. and Mr. Geo. Davis, once 
Atto Genl. of the Confederate States. They are the only ones to 
whom I confided my secret. They are both pleased at the pros- 
pect of my hapnviness. Mr. Davis is one of our most cultured 
and elegant gentlemen - he squeezed my hand when I told him 
goodbye and said “Vance, old fellow, think of me when you 
go after her.” I promised that I would, but I know I shan’t. 
How could 1?4 


In Raleigh everyone seemed to know what was going on and 
I was most delightfully teased. No one of my friends indicated 
any apprehension that I was doing myself any political injury, 
except one man: Gen. Leach, an old Ex Member of Congress 
who was here [Raleigh] much this winter . . . he was on the 
train as I went home and assumed to know that we were en- 


gaged and said it would do me damage to marry a Catholic.... 
Conceive no prejudice against him.* 


He would not allow her to worry over Leach’s doubts and 
took occasion to reassure her in other letters: “He is not a 
nice man nor one with whom I would wish you to be intimate 
but only on civil terms. He has long been my political friend 
and supporter—and having lost caste with our people of late 
years I should feel ashamed to drop him on the down 
grade.” ** “He is a good friend of mine, but I am a better poli- 
tician than he is, and his single opinion doesn’t disturb me.” *° 

But he was disturbed by a letter from Florence on April 21. 
Her nephew, Willie Pope, she wrote, came rushing into her 
room with a very important air and 


“Vance to Mrs. Martin, February 23, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 24, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 3, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 24, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, March 3, 1880. 
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began to tell a real adventure he had had with a customer from 
Raleigh, N. C. - an old gentleman of sixty who asked him if he 
knew a Mrs. Martin here who was going to marry Senator 
Vance. . . . Willie laughed and crowed to think he had “found 
me out,” ... “he combed the Gov. down some - said he wouldn’t 
make a lady a good husband - for he wasn’t good to his first 
wife and that he got on “big busts” - had been on them with 
him - the old gentleman - and that you had tried mighty hard 
to get married down there &c &c” . . . I couldn’t make him 
tell me the man’s name. . . . There are so many people in the 
world who try to be important by talking knowingly of impor- 
tant people. I feel exactly like slapping Willie good.*® 


But of course Vance was hurt by the story, which he called 
a “cruel outrage.” On the whole he wrote with great re- 
straint: “I have written to Raleigh to learn the man’s name. 
I have many political enemies there, and some personal 
ones, as it is the home of my principal rival Mr. Merrimon 
whom I beat for the Senate. But I did not believe there was 
a man in N. C. who would say I had not been kind to my wife. 
I think it must have been a joke; . . . The story that I get on 


‘big busts’ I do not mind. A public mans habits are so well 
known that a false charge like that corrects itself. But the 
other is a matter not so in view of the public, and is cruel 


and mean in the extreme.” “ 


Willie, confronted with this denial, sputtered and fumed 
and said the whole thing was a joke. Florence, not quite be- 


lieving him yet, loyally declared that 


All North Carolina - even if it included all the territory in 
the original grant couldn’t have weighed with me for one small 
moment. I have faith in only one quality that I possess - I think 
I know a man without any help from outside people. . . . And 
from the first I have felt toward you that nothing any one 
could say for or against you would change my mind and faith 
in you. . .. I know you were tender and true and lovely to 
your wife and you revere her sweet memory... . I love you, 
I bless you. We have both been blest in a former marriage 
and let us rejoice that God has sent us this lovely Indian Sum- 
mer to glorify our later years - don’t lets allow any foolishness 


“Mrs. Martin to Vance, April 21, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, April 23, 1880. 
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to dim the splendors of our suns and moons... . I ought not 
to have troubled you, but you know I’ll do it all my life. . . .*8 


In May a more formidable person than Willie brought a 
definitely angry reaction from Louisville. On May 17 Vance 
wrote Mrs. Martin and enclosed a letter from Mrs. Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer, to which he added this comment: “What 
did you think of Mrs. Spencer’s letter? I thought it might 
well written, kind and friendly but with a touch—just a se 4 
of disapprobation in it. Did it strike you so?” * 

It did, and Mrs. Martin was not the first person that Mrs. 
Spencer's pen ever prodded into protest. 


Do you know Mrs. Spencer’s letter made me so mad I just 
couldn’t see .. . and I thought so little of my hold upon you - 
that I felt you would care more for this old friend than for me 

.. | thought she said you had expressed yourself as wanting 
judgment in addressing me... all the bigotry I could en- 
counter would not enrage me like that letter did - Oh, I just 
went all to pieces - so cool - so audacious - inasmuch as it was 
written to you - She would uphold you in your hour of misfor- 
tune &c &c - oh, She’ll never know from my manners but the 
day will come when she will understand that I understand the 
cool impertinence of that letter !5° 


May 20 produced two long letters in an attempt to answer 
this outburst. 


How sorry I am that I sent you that letter! I never dreamed 
of hurting you. . . . I long ago cast to the winds all thought 
of how your religion would affect my political status and de- 
termined to follow my heart rather than the cold dictate of 
judgment as one goes about a purchase. This is what I in sub- 
stance wrote the lady, adding rather boastingly, that I hoped 
never to be so old and mercenary as to ignore the feelings of 
a heart ever young in the choosing of a wife. The word “judg- 
ment” was used only in referring to your religion, and then 
only in deference to the supposed opinion of my correspondent, 
not that in my own opinion I had “judged” badly. . . . This 
lady’s opinion I especially valued, and feel sure she will prove 
one of our truest friends.” 


“Mrs. Martin to Vance, April 25, 1880. 
“Vance to Mrs. Martin, May 17, 1880. 

” Mrs. Martin to Vance, May 19, 1880. 
='Vance to Mrs. Martin, May 20, 1880. 
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A second letter followed that night: 


I infer that you felt yourself not merely hurt but insulted. 
. .- I am forced to believe that you take Mrs. 8’s letter as an 
intimation that my marriage with you is undesirable (I will 
not use your own word), that my own words to the lady had 
induced her to write as she did, and that I had sent you the let- 
ter with at least the knowledge that it would wound your pride. 
I am mortified that one I love so tenderly could for one slight 
moment imagine me capable of such disingenious meaness.... 
I simply wanted my darling wife to be welcomed with open 
arms to the hearts and homes of N. C. ... [and] to see no 
evidence whatever of coldness or indifference because of your 
religion. In such a spirit I wrote to my old friend. .. . I am 
to blame for her writing on the subject at all, I am to blame 
that you saw her letter. . . . I want to burn your letter - it is 
the only one in which there is an unkind word for me.*? 


Vance thought that Mrs. Martin had misunderstood Mrs. 
Spencer and that her letter had been written in the kindest 
spirit. But perhaps the lady understood Mrs. Spencer better 
than the gentleman did. That same day Mrs. Spencer wrote 
another which neither Vance nor his future wife ever saw. 
It was to her sister-in-law: 


I had a letter from Gov. Vance last week announcing his ap- 
proaching marriage with a Kentucky lady, “in every way suit- 
able to me except that she is a Roman Catholic. Think of it! What 
will you all say.” I could say a good deal. I cannot help feeling 
distressed about it... . Can it be a rebound from the straight- 
laced Presbyterianism of Mrs. Vance? But he professes to be 
a Presbyterian now himself! I do believe I would not have felt 
as deeply hurt if he had told me she was a Mahometan or a 
heathen. There would be some hope of her conversion then. He 
adds that it gives him “much concern,” but that he is in love 
and it can’t be helped. What will his Presbyterian friends say, 
indeed. Isn’t it unspeakable, al! things considered ?°* 


Perhaps it need hardly be added that Mrs. Spencer was a 
Presbyterian, too. 


= Vance to Mrs. Martin, May 20, 1880. 

Cornelia Phillips Spencer to Laura Phillips, May 20, 1880, Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Mrs. Martin was pacified a little, but really unpersuaded: 
“I never thought for one simple moment that you meant to 
hurt me. . . . I do not care any more about Mrs. Spencer. I 
am going in a little time right into your arms and heart—and 
if you keep me snug and warm the blasts may blow.” And 
then, continuing: 


I may be regarded as a heathen or worse, I don’t care - but, 
no one can come between us to offer you sympathy and pity. 
All the people of North Carolina couldn’t fret me about my re- 
ligion - for to tell the truth I have a most unchristian contempt 
for their doctrines - and Mrs. Spencer may assume a high de- 
gree of sanctity and look upon me as anything she pleases - but 
you! I don’t think there was ever a prouder or more intolerant 
woman who ever lived than I would be towards anyone who 
dared come by one word even between my husband and myself.*4 


In spite of these troubles June came, and with it the wed- 
ding iy. The marriage was solemnized on June 16 with 
about fifty friends of the families on hand. Vance was sad- 
dened by the fact that only one of his sons went with him, 
but Senator Ransom accompanied his colleague and Dr. 
Boykin, of Baltimore, the former surgeon of the twenty-sixth 
North Carolina, C. S. A., made the journey with his former 
colonel,” as faithful in love as he had been in war. The wed- 
ding trip did not include a European tour, but it did take in 
a part of Canada and the White Suphur Springs. And so what 
Vance had called his “epic of tenderness and devotion” be- 
gan. In the fourteen years of married life that remained for 
them before his death there were trouble and tribulation and 
tragedy, but in the voluminous correspondence that remains 
there is no slightest hint that"he ever wished to be rid of the 
pain in his heart which so suddenly struck at the Riggs House 
that January evening in 1880. 


“Mrs. Martin to Vance, May 23, 1880. 
®™ Vance to Mrs. Martin, June 11, 1880. 








NEW LAMPS FOR OLD IN HISTORY* 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


One curious thing about history, as Guedalla said, is that 
it really happened. Another curious fact about history is 
that while it was happening, nobody really understood its 
meaning. 

John Fiske, pausing one day in his young manhood before 
the window of Little, Brown in Boston, saw a volume within 
entitled Pioneers of France in the New World, and noted 
that its author was identified as the man who had written 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac. He remembered that when that 
aia vobeas appeared, he had wondered whether Pontiac 
was a barbarous chieftain of medieval Europe. He recalled 
also that some teacher at Harvard had once expressed the 
view that the French and Indian War was a dull squabble 
of no real significance to students of history. Passing on, 
Fiske wondered why anyone should write about French 
pioneers in America. He lived to pen an essay on Francis 
Parkman which not only placed that author at the head of 
American historians (where he yet stands), but recognized 
that the epic significance of the struggle of Britain and 
France for the mastery of North America—a significance 
which Parkman had first expounded—could hardly be over- 
stated. An interpretation of our continental history which 
nowaday we assume no child could miss had been beyond 
the grasp of the brilliant young John Fiske in the 1860's. 

The idea that history can ever be so well written that it 
does not need rewriting can be held only by those foolish 
people who think that history can ever ascertain exact truth. 
It cannot. We can go further than the assertion of that truism. 
We can say, “Fortunate for history that it cannot ascertain 
exact truth!” If history were a photograph of the past it 
would be flat and uninspiring. Happily, it is a painting; and 
like all works of art, it fails of the highest truth unless imagi- 





* Included herein with special permission of The American Archivist in 
which this article appeared January, 1954 and The Saturday Review of 
Literature in which it appeared February 6, 1954, 
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nation and ideas are mixed with the paints. A hundred photo- 
— of London Bridge look just alike and convey alto- 
gether a very slight percentage of the truth, but Turner's 
Thames and Whistler's Thames, though utterly different, 
both convey the river with a deeper truth. 

All parts of our history are x te being rewritten; no 
segment of it, from 1492 to 1952, is not now in need of 
vigorous rewriting. Whenever an expert applies himself to 
the scrutiny of a special area, he at once sounds a lusty call 
for more searching exploration of the terrain. Douglas Free- 
man, carrying Washington through the Revolution, agreed 
with Bernard Knollenberg, writing a history of that war, that 
every part of the Revolution struggle needs the most 
searching re-examination and the boldest reinterpretation. 
Merrill Jensen states in the preface to his study of the Con- 
federation that the entire period 1783-1789 demands a study 
that will embrace every state and every act of Congress. 
There are men who believe that the historical study of the 
Civil War period has but just begun—and they are right. 
Margaret Leech, just completing a study of the McKinley 
Administration, is convinced that a hundred research work- 
ers should be set to exploration of the dark nooks and secret 
crannies of the time. 

“In vain the sage, with retrospective eye,’ writes Pope, 
“would from the apparent what conclude the why.” The three 
main reasons why history constantly needs reinterpretation 
include something more than the impossibility of ever learn- 
ing all the truth about all the motives and actions of the past. 

The chief of the three reasons is the need of every genera- 
tion for a reinterpretation to suit its own preconceptions, 
ideas, and outlook. Every era has its own climate of opinion. 
It thinks it knows more than the preceding era; it thinks it 
takes a wider view of the universe. Every era, too, is affected 
by cataclysmic events which shift its point of view: the 
French Revolution, the Metternichian reaction, the move- 
ment for national unification in Italy, the United States, and 
Germany, the apogee of Manchester Liberalism, and so on 
down to the multiple crisis of our atomic age. We see the 
past through a prism which glows and sparkles as new lights 
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catch its facets. Much of the rewriting of history is a read- 
justment to this prism. bony Bancroft’s spectrum was out- 
moded a few years after his laborious “last revision;” Charles 
A. Beard’s begins to be outworn today, for we possess what 
Beard would have called a new frame of reference. 

As a second reason, new tools of superior penetrative 
power are from time to time installed in the toolshed of 
even our rather unprogressive race of historians. Our council 
for research in the social sciences (it should be studies) just- 
ly emphasizes the value of overlapping disciplines. Much 
could be said for the contention that the best historians nowa- 
days are prepared in some other field than that of history. 
Thus Wesley Clair Mitchell, the historian of the greenbacks, 
of business cycles, and of the ebb and flow of economic 
activity, whose National Bureau of Economic Research in- 
spired so much fruitful historical writing, was trained as an 
economist. (He also was trained by John Dewey, who gave 
courses under all sorts of titles, but “every one of them dealt 
with the same subject—how we think.”) Beard was trained 
as a political scientist. Parrington was trained as a student of 
literature. Carl Becker was trained in European history but 
wrote in the American field. James Henry Breasted was first 
trained in theology, a fact which stood him in good stead 
when this pioneer of Egyptology in America began to trace 
the development of conscience and religion in the Ancient 
East. Not one historian in fifty knows as much as he should 
of the tool called statistics, or of psychology, or of economic 
geography, or of ecology. The kinship between Halford J. 
Mackinder, the geographer, and Frederick J. Turner, the 
historian, in loosing seminal ideas showed what the geog- 
rapher can learn from history, and the historian from 
geography. 

But the third great reason why history is rewritten is 
simply because the constant discovery of new materials 
necessitates a recasting of our view of the past. We might 
think that this would one day cease, but it never does. Every- 
one who has laboriously mapped any historical subject 
knows how steadily dust of new facts falls upon that map, 
blurring some lines and defining new ones. Happy are those 
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who live to rewrite their books, as even Parkman rewrote 
one of his—“LaSalle and the Great West.” One would have 
said that all the materials for a history of the Revolution 
had been assembled in print by the innumerable agencies, 
local, state and national, devoted to that effort, but Freeman 
assures us that the great archives like the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the main state libraries, bulge with unstudied documents. 
One would have said that all the material for the history 
of the Confederate War Office had been studied and re- 
studied; but, behold: the diary of the third officer of that 
department, Kean, is suddenly deposited in the University 
of Virginia, and we find a complete reassessment of the 
southern military administration possible. 

Thus the idea that history is photography is set at naught. 
It is art; it constantly requires a new mixture of pigments, 
new points of view, new manipulation of light and shade; and 
as an art, it presents an endless challenge to the writer who 
perceives that the highest truth of history will always trans- 
cend a statement of fact; that indeed, historical fact is but a 
foundation for the truth won by imagination and intellectual 
power. 

The best history is always interpretive, but this does not 
mean that the best history is consciously or ostentatiously 
interpretive. The work of the historical masters, from Thucy- 
dides to Trevelyan, illustrates the fact that interpretation is 
most effective when implicit rather than explicit. The true 
historical attitude is a search for truth about a situation, force, 
or event— the war of 1812, the abolitionist impulse, Pearl 
Harbor—which slowly, painfully, accurately dredges up an 
unforeseen interpretation. That is, history properly operates 
by the inductive, not the deductive, method. The merit of 
an Olympian historian like Parkman is that he says, in effect; 
“Let us collect and collate all the relevant facts, and find 
what conclusions emerge from their impartial analysis.” The 
cardinal weakness of a controversial historian like Beard is 
that he repeatedly gave the impression—perhaps falsely—of 
having said to himself, “Let us take this provocative theory 
of the past, and see how impressive an array of facts we can 
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collect in its support.” Ideas in history, that is, should be ap- 
plied in subordination to the ascertainment of all the facts, 
and not in control of the ascertainment of one picked body of 
facts. Hence it is that nothing could be more absurd than 
to try to predict in advance the interpretations to be applied 
to our history by future writers—who will certainly go their 
own way. But we may legitimately make some guesses as to 
the general drift of some of the new interpretations lying 
ahead of us. 

As American history lengthens and the past falls into longer 
perspective, we tend not so much to discard major interpre- 
tations entirely as to place new ones beside them; not so 
much to substitute one simple synthesis for another as to 
embrace old monistic views in a new and complex synthesis. 
Let us take a sweeping view of the first century of our na- 
tional history, 1775-1875. In that tremendously variegated, 
complicated, and baffling sea of events, forces, personalities, 
tendencies, and fortuities, let us assume that three great 
dominant developments lift themselves above all others. 

These three—let us assume—are the establishment of Amer- 
ican independence, political, economic, and finally cultural, 
from Europe; the westward movement for the conquest and 
development of the continent; and the abolition of slavery 
and a southern way of life in a civil war which vindicated 
national unity. Some students, to be sure, would select other 
elements in our historical fabric, but three special students 
out of five and nine lay readers out of ten would, I believe, 
choose these. Now it is evident to a cursory view that each 
of the three lent itself at first to a simple monistic interpreta- 
tion, expounded in the work even of subtle historians; and 
that within one or two generations this simple view of the 
past was replaced by a duel or multiple interpretation. What 
had been a flat telescopic image was given depth and reality 
by a stereopticon lens. 

The Revolution seemed to our primitive historians down to 
and including George Bancroft simply a political upheaval; 
richly interesting as it was, it was the epic story of the estab- 
lishment of political liberty in a new nation in a new world, as 
a guiding torch to all mankind. Before long, however, his- 
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torians doubled the lens. They showed that the Revolution 
was a social no less than a political convulsion; that the 
internal transformation of America was quite as significant 
as the external; that a broad sequence of changes was set in 
motion, or rather accelerated, which rolled inexorably on 
through the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian eras. Some of this 
truth was visible to that early historian Richard Hildreth, 
who was as realistic as he was conservative; more of it to 
Moses Coit Tyler and John Bach McMaster; and all of it to 
a later school headed by J. Franklin Jameson, Parrington, 
and others. 

The westward movement and the taming of the continent 
were first treated in terms of the transforming impact of man 
on nature; the expulsion of the Indian and wild beast, the 
hewing out of pioneer farms, the building of roads, and the 
ultimate planting of school and factory where the fur trader 
had trod. Then arose the eminent historian who perceived an 
equally rich meaning in the impact of nature, the wilderness, 
upon man; who explained how the frontier converted the 
European into an American, how it transformed men of 
caste-ridden minds into belligerently democratic individual- 
ists, how it manufactured nationalists out of separatists, and 
how, in short, it altered the whole pattern of thought, emo- 
tion, and conduct. This binocular view of the westward 
march was infinitely more interesting and arresting than the 
old monocular view. Parkman, Justin Winsor, Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Edward Eggleston, Theodore Roosevelt, H. H. 
Bancroft, had been roughly accurate in their delienation of 
the westward thrust, but their interpretation had lacked 
depth and distinctness. When Turner substituted his percep- 
tive and penetrating image of the frontier for this flat photo- 
graph, it flashed into life, color and meaning; and behind 
Turner came a new body of writers who saw with his eyes. 

To Hermann Von Holst the abolition of slavery seemed to 
mark the climax of seventy years of national life. America, to 
this German of Lithuanian birth, this hater of Russian and 
Prussian tyrannies, was the home of freedom and democracy; 
and the development and exemplification of these two ines- 
timable gifts had been its principal mission in the world. 
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But liberty in America had suffered from a cancerous social 
institution—slavery—which sadly impaired her usefulness in 
the sisterhood of nations and threatened her very life. This 
interpretation possessed more validity than some recent writ- 
ers have been willing to allow; indeed, within limits it was 
entirely valid. But it was too obvious, and it left too many 
historical phenomena of the period unexplained. The an- 
tagonism of North and South by 1860 transcended slavery, 
even though the conflict over slavery was certainly its cen- 
tral element. The simple monistic view of our great up- 
heaval in the middle of the 19th century had to be amplified. 

Hence arose the interpretation of that upheaval as one 
which included conflicts of economic interest, of philosophies 
of life, and of ingrained prejudice; a conflict between the 18th 
century and the 19th century mind; a conflict between the 
nascent industrialism of the North and the entrenched — 
ianism of the South. Such an interpretation had been adum- 


brated by southern politicians and publicists like Yancey 
during the war; it was stated with emphasis by a southern 


historian, Percy A. Greg, soon after Appomattox. It had the 
merit of both widening and deepening the canvas. It dem- 
onstrated the links which joined Thaddeus Stevens, the anti- 
slavery convenanter, with Thad Stevens, the ironmaster, and 
Thad Stevens, the high-tariff legislator. If used as a construc- 
tive interpretation and not as a cloak for our political short- 
comings and errors or as a means of glozing over the hideous 
blot of slavery, it had immeasurable value. 

So much for three great developments in American his- 
tory: the severance from Europe, the conquest and settling 
of the continent, and the elimination of slavery and State 
Rights doctrine as retarding agencies in our national growth. 
The character of a fourth great development, accomplished 
and sealed in the last fifty years of our national life, can hard- 
ly be missed. On that new phase of our history, too, general 
agreement will perhaps be found. We have become first a 
great world power, and then the great world power. We 
have moved first into the open arena of world affairs, and 
then into the very center of that arena. We now view our 
national past from the vantage-point of this new turn, and 
with the changed perspective which it gives us. 
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Just as John Fiske saw our history from 1607 to 1789 as an 
evolutionary preparation for the gift of practical democracy, 
and the Anglo-American principle of self-government to the 
world in the shape of our Constitution and Federal system, 
just as Von Holst saw the whole period from 1776 to 1861 as 
a preparation for the vindication of human liberty and na- 
tional unity, so now we have historians who view our whole 
national life as an unconscious preparation for the time when 
we should become “Protector of the Faith” for all democratic 
peoples, when, having turned away from western European 
affairs until we gained first place among the nations, we 
returned to them as the pivot and support of western Euro- 
pean civilization. These writers regard American history not 
in terms of the western continent, but in terms of an Atlantic 
community. We find, indeed, that we never left that com- 
munity; that the Seven Years War was our first world war, 
the Revolution our second; that we have but awakened to 
our consciousness of a global role. And when these historians 
write of our national future, they speak not of short-term 
objects, but of what Lincoln called “man’s vast future.” 

This tremendous change of the past forty or fifty years— 
this emergence of America to the leadership of the Western 
World—will undoubtedly affect our children’s children, and 
the long generations to come, in the most sweeping way. It 
will loom up, in time to come, and tremendously as the great 
changes which preceded it—as the Revolution internal and 
external, the American conquest of the frontier and the fron- 
tiers conquest of the American, the death of slavery and the 
birth of machine industry. But the full significance of this 
development will not become evident aan too, is given 
the dual or multiple interpretation that historians gave these 
older developments. We shall not understand its essential 
character until all the accompanying phenomena, social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual, have been analyzed, and some mind 
as electric as Parrington’s and as penetrating as Turner’s has 
pierced nearer its heart. What then will be its significance? 
That is a question we cannot answer; it is for the oncoming 
generation of historians. 

My own guess is that this great development by which 
America has been projected into world leadership, with all 
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the exhilarations and perils, the opportunities and costs of 
that position, will in some fashion be connected, by future 
interpreters, with the advent of an age of mass action, mass 
production, and mass psychology in American life. From be- 
ing one of the most unorganized, the most invertebrate of 
nations, in 1860, we have grown into the most powerfully 
and efficiently organized people on the globe. Our popula- 
tion of 155,000,000 disposes of its resources through such 
mass combinations, political, social, and economic, as man- 
kind never saw before. Our thinking in 1865 was still indi- 
vidual thinking; today it is largely mass thinking, shaped and 
colored by mass-media of unparalleled and sometimes dis- 
maying potency—press, — television, cinema. No one can 
go to what were recen - primitive frontier communities in 
America—say Texas and California—without being struck, 
and a little appalled, by the complexity and efficiency with 
which they have organized their life. It was our mass pro- 
duction which won the two last world wars; it was our genius 
for making big organizations work which has built the means 


for saving western democracy since the latest world war. Our 
national outlook, once that of the individualistic pioneer, has 
become a social outlook. Without this pervasive internal 
change, our new position in the world would have been 
impossible. 

The wee shift in our character and our world position 


in the last half century of course has some direct results, al- 
ready visible, in our interpretation of history. We are evincing 
a greater militancy in asserting the virtues of our political 
and social system. The apologetic attitude of the years of the 
Great Depression is gone. We can henceforth be more confi- 
dent, and more energetic, in asserting that our way of life, 
called decadent by our enemies, has proved itself historically 
to be freer, more flexible, and more seaman than any other 
in history. We can be as emphatic and frank as ever in de- 
scribing our past weaknesses, from slavery to slums, but we 
shall insist more rigorously on the fundamental healthiness 
of our system, and on its proved ability to mend its de- 
fects and give us a constantly self-regenerating society. 
We shall also evince, I think, a tendency to insist more 
emphatically on the fundamental unity of the United States 
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with Western Europe, and the various other nations sprung 
from Western Europe. All kinds of western institutions and 
virtues now find their principal stronghold in the United 
States. The literature written in the English tongue increas- 
ingly has its main centre of vitality in America, a fact well 
recognized by the London Times Literary Supplement. The 
Roman Catholic Church, like the Protestant churches, finds 
its chief springs of wealth and power in the United States. 
The Atlantic Community, as many publicists term it, has 
taken the place of the former division between Europe and 
the Americas. Oldtime quarrels between America and West- 
ern Europe have lost a great part of the significance which 
was once attached to them. What does the War of 1812 
count for compared with the maintenance and growth of the 
political, social, and cultural ties that have made the English- 
speaking nations so nearly a unit? The nationalistic view of 
our history will increasingly be replaced by the international 
view, treating America as part of a great historic civilization 
with the Atlantic its center, as the Mediterranean was the 
center of the ancient world; the tides of population, power, 
and influence first moving from Europe to America, and then 
beginning to flow in the opposite direction. 

We may look forward, also, to a more appreciative atti- 
tude toward our material strength, and to a more scientific 
treatment of the factors which have created this material 
power. In the past our historians were apologetic about our 
love of the dollar, our race to wealth, our interest in material 
objects; they deprecated our worship of size, and deplored 
our boastfulness about steel tonnage, grain production, and 
output of machinery. Clio, with her tradition of devotion to 
moral values, was scornful of any others. Our writers in 
general— for the historians but followed the poets, the novel- 
ists, and the dramatists— intimated that America had grown 
too fast, too coarsely, too muscularly; they exalted the rural 
virtues as against industrial might, the rarefied air of the 
study as against the smoky atmosphere of the mill. 

Without denying that many accompaniments of our swift 
industrialization were unhappy, that many business leaders 
were guilty of offences which can not be condoned, we can 
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now assert that this historical attitude was erroneous. The 
nation grew none too fast. We can see today that all its 
wealth, all its strength, were needed to meet a succession of 
world crises—and we still dwell in a crisis era. Had we ap- 
plied restrictions to keep our economy small, tame, and timid, 
we would have lost the first World War. Had the United 
States not possessed the mightiest oil industry, the greatest 
steel industry, the largest automotive factories, the most 
efficient machine-tool industry, the best technological 
schools, and the most ingenious working force in the world, 
we would indubitably have lost the second World War. Were 
we significantly weaker today in technical skills, in great 
mills and factories, and the scientific knowledge which gave 
us priority with the atomic bomb and hydrogen bomb, all 
Western Europe would be cowering—we ourselves would 
perhaps be cowering—before the knout held by the Kremlin. 
The architects of our material growth—the men like Whitney, 
McCormick, Westinghouse, Rockefeller, Carnegie, Hill, and 
Ford—will yet stand forth in their true stature as builders 
of a strength which civilization found indispensable. As 
that realization spreads, industrial archives like that created 
in Dearborn by the vision of the Ford Motor Company will 
take their place as equal in importance to the political and 
cultural archives so long indispensable to students of our 
ast. 
. It will yet be realized that the industrial revolution in the 
United States came none too soon, and none too fast; and 
that the ensuing mass production revolution as yet so little 
understood by Americans, was not born a day too early. That 
is a fact which is well appreciated in Manchester and Lon- 
don, in Paris and Berlin, and in Moscow. We shall also come 
to realize that the turmoil and human suffering which in- 
escapably accompanied the industrial revolution and the 
mass-production revolution were not after all a tremendous 
price to pay for their benefits. The price was smaller in the 
United States than in foreign lands. The industrial revolution 
cost less in human travail here than it did in England, where 
it first came to birth; less than in Germany or Japan; far less 
than it is costing in Russia. Here is a wide field for the re- 
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writing of American history, and for the re-education of the 
American people; a field in which all archivists may con- 
tribute their due share. 

Our material might, to be sure, is valuable only as it sup- 
ports, and carries to victory, great moral ideas; only as it 
buttresses a civilization in which spiritual forces are pre- 
dominant. But the fundamental difference between the dem- 
ocratic world and the totalitarian world lies precisely in the 
superior position which we give to wel and spiritual 
values. It is we, not our enemies, who have the right to talk 
about what Lincoln called “man’s vast future,” for we reall 
value men as individual souls. Behind our dreams of man's 
vast future, we mobilize an unconquerable strength. In time, 
when future historians look back on this period, which to us 
is so full of struggle, sacrifice, and anxious uncertainty, they 
will perhaps give it an interpretation of exalted character. 
They may say: “The era in which the United States, sum- 
moning all its strength, led democracy in winning the first 
World War, the second World War, and the ensuing strug- 


gle against the Communist tyranny, was one of the great 
eras of history. It stands invested with all the radiance of the 
Periclean era, the Elizabethan era, and the era of Pitt and 
the long struggle against Napoleon.” 
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tain. Raleigh, A. M. Fountain, 1952. 37 p. il. Apply Author, 
Box 5434, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


PORTER, LEONA (BRYSON) The family of Weimar Siler, 
1755-1831. Franklin, N. C., Committee Appointed at the 100th 
Meeting of the Family, 1951. 178 [9] p. il. $3.00. Order from 
Weimer Jones, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SKILLMAN, LULA HUNTER, ed. Davis: History of the des- 
cendants of Peter Davis, 1752-1952. [Gainesville, Fla., The 
Editor] 1953. [25] 52 p. Apply. 

WILBURN, HIRAM COLEMAN. Welborn-Wilborn history— 
genealogy; the families in Virginia—North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Waynesville, N. C., Hiram C. Wilburn, c. 1953. 


104 p. coat-of-arms. $2.25. Order from Author, Waynesville, 
N. C. 


History and Travel 


BILLINGS, HENRY. All down the valley. New York, Viking 
Press, 1952. 208 p. il. $3.50. Juvenile. 


BLEEKER, SONIA. The Cherokee, Indians of the mountains. 
New York, William Morrow and Co., Inc., 1952. 159 p. il. $2.00. 
Juvenile. 


BOND, RICHMOND PUGH. Queen Anne’s American kings. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952. vii, 148 p. il. $5.00. 


BONNER, EUGENE. Sicilian roundabout. New York, Coward 
McCann, Inc., [1952] 193 p. il. $5.00. 
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BRIDENBAUGH, CARL. Myths and realities, societies of the 
colonial South. Baton Rouge, La., Louisiana State University 
[c. 1952] x, 208 p. $3.25. 


BRYAN, THOMAS CONN. Confederate Georgia. Athens, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1953. 299 p. $4.50. 


CRAVEN, AVERY ODELLE. The growth of southern national- 
ism, 1848-1861. [Baton Rouge] Louisiana University Press, 
1953. xi, 433 p. il. $6.50. 


EPSTEIN, SAMUEL. The real book about pirates. Garden City, 
N. Y., Garden City Books [1952] 192 p. il. $1.25. Juvenile. 


FOREMAN, GRANT. Indian removal; the emigration of the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press [1953] 415 p. il. $6.00. 


JOHNSON, GERALD WHITE. Pattern for liberty; the story 
of old Philadelphia. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
[1952] 146 p. il. $7.50. 


KARRAKER, CYRUS HARRELD. Piracy was a _ business. 
Rindge, N. H., R. R. Smith, 1953. 244 p. il. $3.50. 


MASSEY, MARY ELIZABETH. Ersatz in the Confederacy. 
Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1952. xii, 233 p. 
il. $5.00. 


MATTHEWS, MARY GREEN. Wheels of faith and courage; a 
history of Thomasville, North Carolina, by Mary Green Mat- 
thews and M. Jewell Sink [Thomasville, N. C., 1952] 216 p. il. 
$5.00. Order from City Council, Thomasville, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING OF THE UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH. 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES. Readings for con- 
temporary civilization. Raleigh, School of General Studies, 
North Carolina State College, 1952. 530 p. 


OUTLAW, EDWARD RALPH. Old Nag’s Head; personal recol- 
lections and some history of the region in North Carolina at 
the edge of the sea where our first colonists landed. [Elizabeth 
City, N. C., 1952] Unpaged, il. 


RUARK, ROBERT CHESTER. Horn of the hunter. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1953. 315 p. il. $5.95. 


SYDNOR, CHARLES SACKETT. Gentlemen freeholders; polit- 
ical practices in Washington’s Virginia. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press [1952] ix, 180 p. $3.50. 
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Autobiography and Biography 


ALDERMAN, SIDNEY SHERRILL. Three Americans in Paris, 


spring, 1919. [Durham, N. C.] Duke University Press, 1952. 
126 p. il. $2.50. 


BROWN, JOHN MASON. Daniel Boone: the opening of the 


wilderness. New York, Random House [1952] 181 p. il. $1.50. 
Juvenile. 


GREEN, CHARLES SYLVESTER. B. W. Spilman, the Sunday 
School man. Nashville, Broadman Press [1953] 154 p. il. $2.00. 


GREEN, GRACE E. The pilgrim from the hills; a biography of 
Lucius Bunyan Compton. [Asheville? The Eliada Home for 
Children, 1952?] 210 p. il. Apply. 


JOHNSON, GERALD WHITE. The making of a southern in- 
dustrialist; a biographical study of Simpson Bobo Tanner. 


Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press [1952] 84 p. 
il. $2.00. 


JOHNSON, LEONARD E. Men of achievement in the Carolinas, 
their contributions to the rapid development of the two states, 
by Leonard E. Johnson and Lloyd M. Smith. [Charlotte, Men 
of Achievement, Inc., c. 1952] viii, 341 p. il. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE NORTH CAROLINA ENGLISH 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AND THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. North Carolina authors: a 
selective handbook. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Library, 1952. 136 p. $3.00 bound, $1.50 pa. 


KEITH, ALICE BARNWELL, ed. The John Gray Blount papers 
edited by Alice Barnwell Keith. Raleigh, State Department of 
Archives and History, 1952. v. 1, 572 p. il. Mailing fee $1.00. 


LATTA, ESTELLE (COCHRAN) Controversial Mark Hopkins, 
by Estelle Latta, in collaboration with Mary L. Allison. New 
York, Greenberg [1953] 195°p. il. $3.00. 


MAGNUS, SIR PHILIP MONTEFIORE. Sir Walter Raleigh. 


London, Falcon Educational Books [1952] 126 p. il. $2.00. 
Juvenile. 


NORMAN, CHARLES. The shepherd of the ocean: Sir Walter 


Raleigh. New York, D. McKay Co. [1952] 179 p. il. $2.75. 
Juvenile, 


POWELL, HAROLD. Deacon beacons, by Harold Powell and 


Tommy Olive. Wake Forest, N. C., The Authors, 1953. 56 p. il. 
$1.00 pa. 
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SANDBURG, CARL. Always the young strangers. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc. [1953] 445 p. il. $5.00. 


SHANKS, HENRY THOMAS, ed. Papers of Willie Person 
Mangum. Volume two: 1833-1838. Raleigh, State Department 
of Archives and History, 1952. xxi, 573 p. il. $1.00 mailing fee. 


SLOOP, MARY T. (MARTIN)® Miracle in the hills, by Mary T. 
Martin Sloop, with LeGette Blythe. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. [1953] 232 p. il. $3.50. 


SPELLMAN, CECIL LLOYD. Rough steps on my stairway; the 
life history of a Negro educator. New York, Exposition Press 
[1953] 273 p. $3.50. 


WALSER, RICHARD GAITHER, ed. The enigma of Thomas 
Wolfe; biographical and critical selections. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. xi, 313 p. $4.75. 


WASHBURN, JIM. Jim, the boy; autobiographical sketches of 
the author’s first 18 years. Lake Lure, N. C., Author, 1952. 
115 p. il. Apply. 


WIGGS, L. D. Thirty-nine years with the great I am. Goldsboro, 
N. C., Author, 1953. 154 p. $2.50. 


New Editions and Reprints 


BROWN, MARION LEA. The Southern cook book. New York, 
Pocket Books, Inc. [1953] x, 414 p. $.35 pa. 


CHAPMAN, PAUL WILBER. Southern crops, by Paul W. 


Chapman and Roy H. Thomas. Atlanta, T. E. Smith [1953] 
503 p. il. $3.39. 


CORBITT, DAVID LEROY, ed. Explorations, descriptions, and 
attempted settlements of Carolina, 1584-1590. Raleigh, State 
Department of Archives and History, 1953. vi, 154 p. il. Apply. 


DAVIS, BURKE. The ragged ones. New York, Pocket Books 
[1953] 353 p. $.35 pa. 


FLETCHER, INGLIS. Men of Albemarle. Garden City, N. Y., 
Permabooks [1952] 512 p. $.35 pa. 


FLETCHER, INGLIS. Raleigh’s Eden (abridged) Garden City, 
N. Y., Permabooks, 1953. 480 p. $.35 pa. 


FLETCHER, INGLIS. Toil of the brave. Garden City, N. Y., 
Permabooks [1953] 504 p. $.35 pa. 





®* Mayflower award, 1953. 
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GILBERT, KATHARINE. A history of esthetics, by Katharine 
Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn. Rev. and enl. ed. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana University Press, 1953. 634 p. $7.50, text ed., $5.75. 


HENRY, O., pseud. of WILLIAM SYDNEY PORTER. Complete 
works of O. Henry; foreword by Harry Hansen. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1953. 2 v. (xiii, 1692 p.) $10.00. 


HICKERSON, THOMAS FELIX. Route location and surveying; 
formerly published under the title of Highway Surveying and 
Planning, 3rd ed. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
543 p. il. $6.00. 


HILL, REUBEN LORENZO, JR. When you marry [by] Evelyn 
Millis Duvall [and] Reuben Hill. Rev. ed. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, [1953] 466 p. il. $3.75. 


KENAN, WILLIAM RAND. History of Randleigh Farm. 
Seventh ed. Lockport. N. Y., Author, c. 1953. xvi, 246 p. il. 
Apply. 


LILIENTHAL, DAVID ELI. TVA; democracy on the march. 
New York, Harper [1953] xxiv, 294 p. il. $3.00. 


NASH, FRANK. Hillsboro, colonial and revolutionary. Chapel 


Hill, The Orange Printshop, 1953. xii, 96 p. $1.50 pa. Order 
from Mrs. Frank Nash, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE HIGHWAY AND PUBLIC 
WORKS COMMISSION. State, county, and municipal high- 


way systems, corrected to January 1, 1953. [Raleigh, 1953] 
Unpaged. $10.00, pa. 


OLMSTED, FREDERICK LAW. The Cotton Kingdom; a travel- 
ler’s observations on cotton and slavery in the American slave 
states. Edited, with an introduction by Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953. lxiii, 626, xvi p. il. 
$6.75. 


PAGE, WALTER HINES. The school that built a town; with an 
introductory chapter by Roy E. Larsen. New York, Harper 


and Brothers [1952] 109 p. $1.75. Based on The rebuilding 
of old commonwealths. 


ROSS, JAMES. They don’t dance much (abridged) New York, 
New American Library of World Literature, 1952. $.25. 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. East side General. Garden City, 
N. Y., Permabooks [1953] 347 p. $.35 pa. 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Spencer Brade, M.D. Garden 
City, N. Y. Permabooks [c. 1953] 391 p. $.35 pa. 
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SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. The stubborn heart. [New York] 
New American Library of World Literature [1952] 336 p. 
$.25 pa. 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Your body and your mind: the 
new science of psychomatic medicine. New York, New Amer- 
ican Library of World Literature, 1953. 187 p. $.25 pa. 


STREET, JAMES HOWELL. Tomorrow we reap, by James H. 
Street and James S. Childers. New York, Pocket Books, 1953. 
329 p. $.35 pa. 


WARREN, JULE BENJAMIN. North Carolina atlas and out- 
line maps, by Jule B. Warren and L. Polk Denmark. Raleigh, 
Warren Publishing Co., c. 1952. 48 p. maps $4.00. 


WOLFE, THOMAS. Von zeit und strom, eine legende vom 
hunger des menschen in der jugend, roman. Hamburg, 
Rowohlt [1952] 976 p. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Gubernatorial Campaigns and Administrations of David S. Reid, 
1848-1854. By Paul Apperson Reid. (Cullowhee, N. C.: Bul- 
letin of Western Carolina College. Vol. XXX, No. 3, July 1953. 
Pp. 119. No price.) 


The July, 1953, bulletin of Western Carolina College is de- 
voted to publication of a research paper by its president, 
Paul A. Reid. The author has chosen the gubernatorial career 
of David S. Reid of North Carolina, very properly beginning 
with his unsuccessful campaign for office in 1848 and closing 
with his election to the United States Senate in 1854. His 
three campaigns and two terms as governor are fully de- 
scribed from the available sources for the period. 

The chief political issue during these three campaigns was 
free suffrage, although internal improvements ran a close 
second. Reid as the candidate of the weakened Democratic 
party, in attempting to unseat the Whigs in 1848, made re- 
moval of the remnants of property restrictions on suffrage 
the keynote of the campaign. The Democrats, having at 
last found a popular issue, regained control of state politics 
in 1850, and the Whigs received their death blow. While to a 
degree the slavery question was significant, it played a 
relatively minor state role; and the true drama of this brief 
span is the awakening of North Carolina from a long sleep. 
Railroads, plank roads, —— surveys, and public 
schools, were the order of the day; by 1854 “Old Rip” no 
longer slumbered. 

Mr. Reid has done a careful job of research and his writing 
is unprejudiced. It is also unflavored and colorless. One may 
question the advisibility of chronological organization for a 
period of only six years; the wR approach would seem 
preferable. Maps would be helpful. This reviewer finds fault 
with the footnotes placed at the end of each chapter instead 
of conveniently at the bottom of the page. One also questions 
the validity of including Governor Thomas Bragg’s legisla- 
ture in the administration of Reid, inasmuch as Reid’s only 
contact with it was to deliver his final message and to accept 
his election to the Senate. 


{ 265 ] 
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Careful students of North Carolina history will be pleased 
that Governor Reid’s administration has been described in 
such detail, and will find Mr. Reid’s thesis useful. 

Sarah McCulloh Lemmon. 


Meredith College, 
Raleigh. 





A Documentary History of the University of North Carolina, 
1776-1799. Compiled and annotated by R. D. W. Connor, and 
edited with a preface by Louis R. Wilson and Hugh T. Lefler. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1953. 
2 volumes. Volume I, Pp. xxiv, 541. Volume II, Pp. xxiii, 532. 
Bibliographies and indices. $15.00.) 


The University of North Carolina, the first state university 
in the nation to graduate students, has been publishing an 
imposing list of titles as a part of its sesquicentennial cele- 
bration. In a sense these comprise a history of an institution 
whose genesis stems from a bill passed by the General As- 
sembly in 1754, but which was not chartered until 1789, and 


did not confer degrees upon its first graduating class until 
midsummer of 1798. These, in a very sense, were the founda- 
tion decades, years when supporters of the university were 
plagued with a multitude of problems involving land titles, 
political influence, fund raising, en a faculty, and 
building a curriculum. Their story may be gleaned by a 
persistent reader from the pages of this two-volume documen- 
tary history, which was begun by Dr. Connor, first National 
Archivist, and, after his death, concluded by Louis R. Wilson, 
director of the sesquicentennial, and Hugh T. Lefler, profes- 
sor of history at the university. 

No short review can begin to catalog or even summarize 
adequately the more than four hundred source documents 
which have been located, transcribed, edited, and printed. 
They include not only obviously significant bills, charters, 
and minutes of the board of trustees, a also correspondence 
of the founding fathers, newspaper attacks, building bids and 
other financial transactions, and legal opinions. There are 
debating society rules and regulations, inventories of books 
in the library, notices of examinations, toasts to the univer- 
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sity, commencement programs, confessions of misconduct, 
and records of expulsion. All these and more add knowledge 
in greater or lesser degree, and certainly such raw materials 
are essential for the writing of history. 

The collection is large enough and various enough to in- 
terest in some degree almost anyone who is concerned with 
the roots of the university. Even the casual: browser will now 
and again stumble across dramatic incident and colorful 
detail. Yet these volumes, professionally edited as they are, 
leave something to be desired. Reading them is like peering 
through a glass that reveals details but mists the whole. Per- 
haps there are too many sources and perhaps some of these 
are trivial. Had the collection been pruned by at least a 
third, it, in the opinion of this reviewer, would have been 
vastly improved. And if it had been trimmed even more 
and then made to cover a longer chronological period, the 
result might have been a greater contribution and undoubt- 
edly would have attracted more general readers. Termi- 
nating the sources at about 1799 actually fails to do much 
more than get the infant institution under way and leaves 
unanswered the question: What happened after that? It is 
only fair to state in this connection that Dr. Connor had 
hoped to bring the documentary history to 1835. 

Finally, even if one assumes that each and every items in 
the two volumes is of real significance, there still remains 
the fact that The University of North Carolina does not have 
a recently written history which covers the period from 1776 
to 1799. Dr. Connor and his colleagues most certainly have 
assembled the basic sources for such a history, and their 
compilation will no doubt benefit an historian who in the 
future may be charged with the task. The very bringing to- 
gether of this material is no mean contribution and deserves 
the applause of those who appreciate the time and labor 
that always are a part of a project like this one. 

Philip D. Jordan. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
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Orange County—1752-1952. Edited by Hugh Lefler and Paul 
Wager. (Chapel Hill: The Orange Printshop. 1953. Pp. xii, 
389. $3.00 paper-bound; $5.00 cloth-bound.) 


If any county can hope for a well-written history, that 
county is certainly Orange County, which is fortunate — 
to claim the talents of that brillizat galaxy of historians w 
have been associated with The University of North Caro- 
lina. When the reader sees on the title page such distinguish- 
ed names as Fletcher Green, J. G. de R. Hamilton, Edgar W. 

a oe and many others, he expects to find a local history 
— above the average, and this volume does not disappoint 


Although the cooperative authorship adopted here in- 
evitably a to uneven quality, it has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a book while the celebration of the county's bicen- 
tennial was still fresh in the public mind, and it has allowed 
the editors to make good use of the special knowledge of 
the various authors. The history is organized chronologically 
for the first nine chapters, which carry it down to the end of 
the Reconstruction era; since then, Orange County, like so 
many others, seems to have had no history. The develop- 
ments after 1877, however, are treated incidentally in the 
chapters covering journalism, education, medicine, county 
government, agriculture, industry, churches, and fraternal 
orders. 

The test of a good local history is its value to a person 
with little knowledge of the locality concemed, a test which 
this book passes with flyin colors. Through its pages one 
obtains a smi -up view of Zz history of North Carolina and 
of the South. Its details highlight the story of the settlement 
of the back country and the friction between that section and 
the seaboard, especially since Orange County was the cen- 
ter of the famed Regulator movement. Of similar value is 
the chapter on county government, which gives an excellent 
summary of two centuries of local government in North 
Carolina. 

Local residents will derive additional pleasure from the 
scores of illustrations and will find reference value in the 


hundred-odd. biographical sketches and the full historical 
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list of office-holders. Although the editors regret that they 
were not able to produce the definitive history they would 
like to have seen, Orange County—1752-1952 is still one of 
the best county histories yet written in the United States. 


Marvin W. Schlegel. 
Longwood College, 
Farmville, Va. 





St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 1753-1953. By William S. Powell. 
(Salisbury, N. C.: St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. 1953. Pp. viii, 
76. $1.00.) 


Two hundred years ago St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in 
Salisbury began its ministry to churchmen of the state, and 
to celebrate its birthday this beautiful little volume appeared 
as a memorial history. The story which it has to tell is a 
dramatic one. As an established church in a dissenting area, 
St. Luke’s faced serious problems. Yet for each crisis— 
whether dissenter opposition, a weary succession of wars, 
ever-present financial insecurity, public apathy, or the west- 
ward movement—the young church triumphantly met the 
challenge. Leaders of prophetic stature saw the church grow 
through its difficulties until it became the significant spiritual 
force which it represents today. Mr. Powell has performed a 
useful work in patiently assembling the details of the church’s 
past. For another reason, too, his work is valuable: it is 
source material for some future history of religion in North 
Carolina. 

But it suffers from the usual—though unnecessary—difficul- 
ties of local history. It is, for the most part, a chronological 
account of ministers and their administrations, with little 
attempt at interpretation. Despite his lack of synthesis, how- 
ever, Mr. Powell has written an inspiring chapter in North 
Carolina religious history. He also included biographical 
sketches of rectors and a list of the memorials in the church. 
Photographs of the church beautifully illustrate the work. 

David L. Smiley. 


Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
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Southern Accent. By William T. Polk. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company. 1953. Pp. vii, 264. $4.00.) 


“This is a book about the South, written by a Southerner 
out of love, shame, admiration, exasperation, perplexity and 
fascination.” Thus does Mr. Polk, associate editor of the 
Greensboro Daily News, characterize his volume which sur- 
veys innumerable facets of a great region whose importance 
is increasing rapidly, and whose problems today are the 
cynosure of the country’s eyes. 

To interpret the entire South, of course, is no easy task, 
for it demands a knowledge of the several states of the section 
as well as objectivity. Actually, Southern Accent places 
major emphasis upon North Carolina, the commonwealth 
which perhaps the author knows best. And it is difficult, in- 
deed, for anyone, no matter how hard he strains, to be im- 
partial and judicial when dealing with questions of heat 
such as the aftermath of the Civil War, the decline of a plant- 
er aristocracy, the rise of incompetent politicians, the Negro 
and segregation. Yet Mr. Polk, while admitting prejudice, 
maintains a better balance than have some other commenta- 
tors. He is at least aware of vexing situations that have be- 
deviled the South for generations. 

Southern Accent is a series of essays, delightfully written 
and possessing the saving grace of he rather than an 
orderly developmental survey of the decline of the Old 
South and the emergence of the New. The book opens with 
an amusing and penetrating analysis of what the author con- 
siders the South to be. Then Mr. Polk asks the question: 
What is the South doing? He answers that industry and tech- 
nology are replacing agriculture and says further that the 
difference between the agrarian South and the new industrial 
South is that “the former never knew how much it made, 
while the latter knows very well because it gets paid every 
week.” The South booms today because it offers men, ma- 
terials, and markets and because of a really intense emphasis 
upon research. 

It is easier, of course, to describe industrial development 
than to dissect away and lay bare the thoughts and the ways 
of thinking of a most complicated culture. Yet the author 
devotes a rather lengthy section to the mental processes of 
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the South. Here enters the thorn of racial segregation, the 
rise of demagogues, and an interesting, naaa perhaps 
over-simplified, survey of the main currents in southern 
thought from 1850 to 1953. The main streams of contem- 
porary thought, writes Mr. Polk, are devoted to race relations, 
labor relations, politics, and industrialization. It is to be re- 
gretted that both education and religion do not receive ade- 
quate treatment, for it is difficult indeed for this reviewer to 
conceive of an interpretation of any society without serious 
consideration being given schools and educational philoso- 
phies and ways of belief and worship. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Polk lists three contributions the 
South may make to itself, the nation, and the world of inter- 
national affairs. The first is the solving or mitigating of the 
race problem “in a more humane and democratic fashion 
than it has yet done.” Secondly, the South can once again 
attempt to elect and send to Washington, D. C., its best men. 
Finally, the South can bend its best intellectual effort toward 
the achieving of world peace. 

Stimulating and provocative, although not necessarily 
representative of the whole South, this volume is actually 
only the southern accent from the lips of one spokesman of 
a truly American region. At times, as has been indicated, 
over-simplification, the wise-crack, and the too-pat phrase 
mar the exposition, but, in general, the book seems to achieve 
its purpose. It is, as the author points out in his foreword, not 
a comprehensive picture of the region; it does over-empha- 
size North Carolina; it does “stretch things.” And, as Mr. 
Polk admits, it is difficult to get at the truth, “whether for a 
Southerner or an outsider. Philip D. Jordan. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 





Southern Renascence. The Literature of the Modern South. 
Edited by Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1953. Pp. xxi, 450. $5.00.) 


It is more than thirty years since H. L. Mencken mock- 
ingly called our South “The Sahara of Bozart” and dared us 
to produce some modern evidences of a culture which might 
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favorably compare with that of our ante-bellum past. How 
much Mr. Mencken’s hackle-raising remarks had to do with 
the revival of letters in the South, ene would find it hard to 
measure. That Mencken’s insults are sadly out of date today, 
however, would be obvious to anyone oh has followed the 
progress of American literature since 1920. Even Mencken 
himself admitted the anachronous nature of his essay when 
he recently reprinted it—as a sort of historical curiosity—in 
A Mencken ceitenstieg (1949). 

Today we have a literature and we can claim a group of 
southern-born authors of whom any region would be proud. 
They have won national and sometimes international ac- 
claim, and there seems a fair assurance that this fame will 
not be a mere ephemeral one. Not only have they attracted 
millions of readers, they have drawn the attention of serious 
critics in many quarters. 

In Southern Renascence the editors of The Hopkins Re- 
view have collected a group of twenty-nine critical studies 
of the literature of the modern South. Originally published in 
The Hopkins Review, the essays well deserved the — 
tion they have received; and the volume as a whole is an 
impressive critical contribution to our literature. The essays 
are arranged in four groups: “The Mind of the South,” “The 
Themes of Southern Literature,” “The Novelists of the 
South,” and “The Poetry of the South.” The third group, as 
one might expect, covers almost as many pages as the other 
three together; and this, one feels, is only proper since the 
fame of recent southern literature rests principally upon our 
fiction. The term “novelists” in the group title is not equally 
applicable, however, to all the fiction writers included in the 
several studies. Though Katherine Anne Porter and Eudora 
Welty have not concentrated exclusively upon the short 
a 4 they have achieved their place largely through their 
work in this form; and it is the short stories of Miss Porter 


and Miss Welty which we find treated in Ray West's “Kath- 
erine Anne Porter and ‘Historic Memory ” and Robert 
Daniel’s “The World of Eudora Welty.” 

The studies in Southern Renascence vary in manner, in 
comprehensiveness, in approach, and in value as criticism. 
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In a brief review one can simply mention a few of the essays 
and then urge the reader to secure the volume himself. 
Robert D. Jacobs, in “Poe and the Agrarian Critics,” defends 
Poe against the aspersions of some of the New Critics, and 
shows how they owe more to him, their “worthy ancestor,” 
than they have realized or cared to admit. William Van 
O'Connor's “Protestantism in Yoknapatawpha County” con- 
tains an interesting analysis of the part which the Protestant 
tradition in the South has played in the work of Faulkner, 
with a special emphasis upon the Calvinist spirit as “the 
central issue of Light in August.” Isabel Gamble’s “Cere- 
monies of Bravery: John Crowe Ransom” examines the 
themes and emphases in Ransom’s poetry, and draws many 
parallels and contrasts with authors as unlike as Foster, 
Hopkins, Browne, and Yeats. 

The editors of Southern Renascence have supplied a useful 
appendix of pr sketches of the twenty-six authors 
represented, and an index. 

H. G. Kincheloe. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Chronicler of the Cavaliers. By Curtis Carroll Davis. (Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Dietz Press. Inc. 1953. Pp. xxii, 570. $5.00.) 


At long last, and justly so, what is and what will remain 
the definitive biography of William Alexander Caruthers 
(1802-1846), early Virginia novelist, has been compiled. The 
scholarship is meticulous, and the research exhaustive. Dr. 
Davis begins the story with some background genealogy, 
introduces his main character during his early days at Wash- 
ington [and Lee] College, transports him to medical school 
in Philadelphia, returns him to Lexington until 1829, when 
he left for New York to live there until 1835. Here his first 
novel appeared, The Kentuckian in New-York, to which a 
detailed chapter is devoted. A second novel followed in the 
next year (1835), The Cavaliers of Virginia, which is accord- 
ed another careful chapter. Caruthers then returned briefly to 
Lexington and then went to reside permanently in Savannah, 
Georgia, where his third (and, according to Davis, his best) 
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novel appeared (1841), The Knights of the Golden Horse- 
Shoe, which is given very careful treatment in another fine 
chapter. Thereafter follows Caruthers’ life in that city until 
consumption destroyed him in the mountains of Marietta, 
Georgia, where he had gone for his health. A final chapter 
analyzes Caruthers’ artistic theory, his literary virtues and 
blemishes, his literary allusions, the bases of his appeal, and 
his latter-day reputation. 

Included in appendices are Caruthers’ obituary notices, 
digests of his three novels, and a discussion both of his 
brothers and sisters and of his sons and daughters. In addition 
to more than 100 pages of notes, there is a bibliography (in- 
cluding “Works by Caruthers”), and a very fine index. 

My only criticism is probably not a just one: the author 
makes much of Caruthers’ literary exploits but gives us too 
little of the personal and intimate relations of his daily life, 
of the man himself and his character. I assume, however, that 
such records are not extant (though what about his personal 
letters? ), for such a careful workman as Dr. Davis would 
never have omitted such important material as this had it 
been available. 

The book is not only thorough and scholarly in all respects, 
but the story it has to tell is an interesting one throughout 
and at times a fascinating one. Dr. Davis is to be highly com- 
mended on this salutary result of his long and painstaking 


research. 
James Atkins Shackford. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Richard Oswald’s Memorandum on the Folly of Invading Vir- 
ginia, the strategic Importance of Portsmouth, and the Need 
for Civilian Control of the Military—Written in 1781 by the 
British negotiator of the first American Treaty of Peace. 
Edited by W. Stitt Robinson, Jr. (Charlottesville: University 
of Virgina Press for the Tracy W. McGregor Library, 1953. 
Pp. 61. $5.00.) 


Richard Oswald, who is best known to students of Ameri- 
can history as the leading British negotiator of the Treaty of 
Paris (1782-1783), had a varied career as merchant, slave 
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trader, and adviser to the British ministry on the conduct of 
the “American War.” Oswald, the son of a Scotch clergyman, 
owned large estates in the West Indies and in the Floridas. 
His mercantile firm carried on an extensive trade with the 
colonies for more than thirty years. As a young man he lived 
for six years in the Norfolk, Virginia, area, and he “had in 
person visited every part” of that colony and “had bought 
upon the spott Assortments of Cargos of every Article of . . . 
produce.” 

Henry Laurens handled most of the slave cargoes Oswald 
shipped into Charleston, and Oswald and Laurens carried 
on a correspondence of more than twenty years. When 
Laurens, one of the five American peace commissioners, was 
captured by the British and imprisoned in the Tower of 
London in October, 1780, Oswald visited him several times 
and finally posted £2000 for his release. 

Because of his intimate knowledge of American geography 
and trade, Oswald was frequently consulted by Lord North 
and other British Officials about the conduct of the war. It 
was not surprising that Lord Shelburne, Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, selected Oswald to begin informal 
peace negotiations with the American peace commissioners. 

From 1775 to 1782 Oswald made many proposals to the 
British Ministry relative to military and naval operations. The 
central theme in all of his “plans” was to divide and conquer, 
to break up “the American Confederacy by detaching one of 
the Southern Provinces.” He thought the war could be won 
in the South, and he had little use for the “mob of Northern 
Yeomen, “despicable Rabble of Rioters,” and that “Con- 
federacy of Smugglers” in New England. Had his Memoran- 
dum of August 15, 1781, been accepted early enough, York- 
town would have been prevented. 

Professor Robinson of the University of Kansas has done a 
magnificent job of editing these documents: Oswald’s Letter 
of Transmittal, the Memorandum, and the Conversation with 
Laurens (August 14, 1781). His superb essay on “Richard 
Oswald; Adviser to the British Ministry on the Conduct of 
the American Revolution,” throws much light on hitherto 
neglected phases of Oswald’s long and significant career. A 
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scholarly bibliographical essay, an editorial note explaining 
Oswald's “rough Sketch” of the Chesapeake Bay area (re- 
= on p. 22), and an index round out this splendid 
ittle volume. 

Hugh T. Lefler. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





Thomas Rodney: Revolutionary & Builder of the West. By Wil- 
liam Baskerville Hamilton. (Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1953. Pp. x, 96. $2.00.) 


The record of Thomas Rodney's career does not place 
him among America’s “greats” or “near-greats.” Yet his story 
serves a useful purpose. Readers of Professor Hamilton's 
little biography will find a carefully delineated account of a 
man whose political fortunes may be representative of many 
lesser figures during the Revolutionary and Early National 
periods. 

During the first part of Thomas Rodney’s public life, he 
was a fiery patriot who, with his ak at and more 
prominent brother Caesar, helped lead Delaware into the 
Revolution and statehood. By 1778 Thomas was holding 
important judicial posts in his state; and in 1781 he was elect- 
ed to Congress. But much of his position was derived from 
his brother, who emerged from the Revolution as governor 
of Delaware. When Caesar Rodney died in 1784, a new era 
began for Thomas. Family and financial difficulties beset 
him sorely; politically, his fight flickered and in the 1790's it 
shown but dimly from local civic and church work. Yet this 
down-but-not-out Rodney was to rebound into importance. 
Republican victories in Delaware and the election of his 
son (Caesar A.) to Congress opened up new patronage for 
Rodney: a judgeship and land-commissionership in the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. From 1803 until his death in 1811 Thomas 
Rodney served his country on the frontier with surprising 
competency, leaving minute personal and court records as a 
legacy of unquestioned value. 

This work originally appeared as a biographical introduc- 
tion to Hamilton's phe eae Law on the Frontier: 
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Thomas Rodney and his Territorial Cases (Durham, 1953), 
which marked the first appearance in print of legal records 
for the Mississippi Territory during years as fon as those 
of Rodney's tenure. The biography has been assembled with 
meticulous documentation, mainly from Rodney’s records. 
The a is smooth despite the obvious complexity of the 
subject's lite. The author demonstrates an amusing tongue- 
in-cheek in recounting the “visions” and “whoppers” re- 
counted in Rodney’s papers when the decaying old office- 
holder of the 1790's sought to show his as a vital role in the 
Revolution. Indeed, perusal of some of the choicest quota- 
tions leaves the reader marveling at Mr. Hamilton’s restraint. 

The account of Judge Rodney's accomplishments in bring- 
ing a greater degree of law and order to the Old Southwest 
is a proper climax to the book. Despite Professor Hamilton’s 
regrettable tendency to use legal terminology unfamiliar to 
the layman, the biography is a distinct contribution. 


Henry T. Malone. 
Atlanta Division, 
University of Georgia. 





Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements 
Library. Compiled by William S. Ewing. Second Edition. 
(Ann Arbor: Clements Library. 1953. Pp. ix, 548. Photolitho- 
printed, $4.00.) 


The first edition of this Guide, published by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press in 1942, holds its rank as one of the 
most scholarly and detailed reference works of its kind, and 
as an example of fine bookmaking it is not likely to be equal- 
ed by similar guides in these days of fabulous printing and 
publishing costs. If the second edition by contrast provokes 
something of a shock in its photo-offset dress, the reader may 
be assured nevertheless that its content reveals the steady 
growth of the Clements Library as a distinguished institution 
for historical research. During the past decade about 120 
accessions have been added, varying from single items to 
collections of many hundreds or thousands of manuscripts. 
Descriptions of collections acquired before 1942 have been 
abridged, with references to the fuller entries in the first edi- 
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tion. The form of entry has been revised according to the 
rules for cataloguing collections of manuscripts prepared by 
the Library of Congress in planning its project for the Na- 
tional Register of Historical Manuscript Collections, which is 
to become a union catalogue of printed cards embracing 
eventually all manuscript holdings. 

It is well known that William L. Clements’ interest in ma- 
terials on the period of the American Revolution, especially 
representing the British point of view, put the Clements 
Library foremost in this field. Subsequent manuscript ac- 
quisitions after his death in 1934 further enriched the library's 
resources of both American and British origin on this broad 
subject, covering the second half of the eighteenth century 
and extending into the early nineteenth century. The papers 
of Gage, Clinton, Wilkes, Simcoe, and Greene are closely 
associated in historians’ minds with this library. One must 
not overlook, however, the interest of the founder and of the 
first director, Randolph G. Adams, in material on the early 
history of Michigan, the anti-slavery crusade, the activities 
of nineteenth-century collectors who were precursors of Mr. 
Clements, and other significant subjects in American history 
on which newly available manuscript collections would pro- 
vide valuable information. Whatever may have been the more 
recent determining factors, it is interesting to point out that 
none of the largest acquisitions since 1942 pertain to the 
Revolutionary period, e.g. the papers of Lewis Cass of Michi- 
gan; the manuscripts collected by Clinton H. Haskell and by 
Jesse S. Reeves; the papers of Frank J. Hecker especially rich 
on the Spanish-American War; the correspondence of the 
historian Claude H. Van Tyne; and the family papers of Wil- 
liam Wilson of Clermont, N. Y., manager of the Livingston 
estate. 

Among the smaller collections, a few are concerned with 
the American Revolution and its background: the answer of 
Sir Francis Bernard, Governor of Massachusetts Bay, to 
queries about the colony, ca. 1770; three orderly books of 
British army units in America; the journal of a Hessian 
soldier; letters of Charles Townshend, 1763-1766; and the 
papers of John Calef consisting of letters and documents 
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concerning claims of loyalists. Other recent acquisitions cover 
a wide range of subject matter and geographical area, e.g. 
documents on Anglo-French rivalry in the Mississippi Valley; 
the Journal of Thomas Duggan, storekeeper of Fort Michil- 
imacinac, 1796-1800; a small group of papers of the American 
Fur Company, 1808-1830. There are others from more dis- 
tant regions—documents of the colonial and early national 
period of Mexico and the papers of President Porfirio Diaz 
during the second half of the nineteenth century; journals, 
maps, and pictures of H. Mann, a naturalist who explored the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1864; and three documents on Japanese- 
American relations in 1852, 1853, and 1861. Various aspects 
of life in the United States during the nineteenth century are 
portrayed in the letters of Henry C. Carey, Owen Lovejoy, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, among others, and in the clerical 
correspondence of Protestant Episcopal bishops of the Ameri- 
can Church, 1785-1904. 

As in the first edition of the Guide, the names of the writers 
of letters are listed after the description of each collection. 
The index of personal names supplies dates of birth and 
death when known, but it is to be regretted that no subject 
indexing has been provided. Scholars are fortunate to have 
the Guide to the manuscript resources of this great library 
brought up to date so soon. 

Lester J. Cappon. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Va. 





The Traitor and the Spy. By James Thomas Flexner. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1953. Pp. 431. $5.75.) 


The retelling of as familiar a story as that of the treachery 
of Benedict Arnold is justified only if the author presents 
new material or a definite reevaluation of the facts already 
known. Mr. Flexner scores on at least one of the two counts. 
He has located and used effectively new material on John 
André from British and Australian branches of the family. 
The “spy” emerges from the shadow of legend as a man 
of force and ambition rather than the foppish and artistic 
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sycophant often dismissed as a pawn in the deadly game 
of changing sides. 

This new version of André is perhaps the most important 
contribution of Mr. Flexner. He does an excellent job of 
giving the details of the early lives of Arnold and André in 
parallel chapters which enable the reader to contrast the 
self-made Colonial warrior with the young professional 
British officer. The writing throughout the book is bright and 
effective; especially noteworthy is the description of Arnold's 
march to Canada and the retreat. In many ways Mr. Flexner 
inserts a which make the whole confusion of the war 
intensely real, and the conflicts within Arnold himself under- 
standable. | 

So much does the figure of Arnold dominate the book that 
the author defeats his avowed purpose to implicate Pegey 
Shippen as the real key to the treachery. Undoubtedly she 
had | cen André before she became the second Mrs. Arnold, 
but there seems little basis for the definite statement on page 
254 that she was the first to suggest treason to Benedict. 
Throughout the story this lady remains, in spite of the 
authors skill with his other characters, ianaeielly unbeliev- 
able to this reviewer at least. 

This well-written book will be of considerable interest to 
the general reader. For the scholar, however, its usefulness is 
hampered by the fact that the source references must be 
obtained from the publisher as a separate pamphlet. 

Davis Applewhite. 


University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 





Federal Aid to Veterans, 1917-1941. By William Pyrle Dilling- 
ham. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 
258. $4.50.) 


Professor Dillingham’s volume is a detailed and clear 
account of the assistance that the federal government gave to 
veterans from World War I to Pearl Harbor, as well as of the 
political and administrative problems arising in connection 
with this aid. The author discusses allotments, insurance, 
compensation for the disabled, and medical and hospital 
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care. He then considers death benefits, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, the veteran's bonus fight, the fight for reticement pay 
for disabled emergency officers, veteran’s preference in the 
civil service, the problem of guardianship for incompetent 
veterans and minors, and the pensions paid to veterans of 
prior wars. He concludes with a summary of the cost of vet- 
eran’s grants as compared with other a costs, 
and a trenchant survey of trends recorded in his study. 

The book is actually a case study in American government, 
showing how legislation is evolved, particularly emphasizing 
the role of pressure groups and the administrators themselves 
in formulating the laws. On almost every page the enormous 
influence of the American Legion as the most vocal and 
powerful of the veteran’s organizations is described. The 
Legion, although continuously advocating the American way 
of life, demands special preference from the government not 
only for disabled veterans, but for other veterans as well. 
While attacking the concept of a welfare state, it would 
create a welfare state for a particular class of citizens—the 
veterans—on the ground that the government and the people 
owe the veterans a great debt because they risked their 
lives for their country. 

The well-told story is one mainly of increasingly generous 
grants to all classes of veterans under the persistent prodding 
of the American Legion. The value and comprehensiveness 
of Professor Dillingham’s study is indicated by the fact that 
the Graduate School of Duke University gave it the annual 
award for 1951, and it can justly be described as a worthy 
sequel to Professor Glasson’s standard work, Federal Military 
Pensions in the United States. ae Pe 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, II. 





Decision for War, 1917: The Laconia Sinking and the Zimmer- 
mann Telegram as Key Factors in the Public Reaction against 
Germany. By Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. (West Rindge, N. H.: 
Richard R. Smith Publishers, Inc. 1953. Pp. 110. $2.50.) 


One of the most significant acts of the United States 
Government in the Twentieth Century was the decision to 
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enter the First World War against Germany. By making the 
United States a belligerent, that decision influenced the out- 
come of the war ee thus the course of subsequent history. 
Professor Spencer of Davidson College has written a brief 
analysis of the events which led up to that fateful decision. 
His purpose has been to revise the revisionists who have 
criticized America’s entry into the war, and the method he 
uses is to seek an actual “overt act” on the part of Germany 
which made war “necessary.” The thesis of the book is that, 
in the eyes of American public opinion, Germany attacked 
the United States by sinking the Cunard liner Laconia, 
an action which was closely followed by publication of the 
Zimmermann Telegraph proposing a German alliance with 
Mexico and Japan against the United States. 

As the author attempted to measure the shift in public 
opinion which those two events caused, his case was difficult 
to prove. Public opinion, as the pollsters will substantiate, is 
a nebulous matter at best. Newspapers—and in particular 
cartoons, with which the author has illustrated his work—are 
a questionable reflection of reader opinion. Moreover, the 
source material is limited. For the most part the author's 
choice of evidence concerning public opinion is that pro- 
vided by the editors of Literary Digest, whose later experi- 
ence in assaying American thought was disastrous. Further, 
quotations from non-interventionist journals whose editors 
changed their minds prove only that the editors shifted. In 
short, the assertion that American public opinion shifted in 
February-March, 1917 is unproven. 

But in addition to the basic problem of charting public 
opinion, Mr. Spencer's work is further affected by his con- 
trolling assumptions. He believes that the Kaiser's ambition 
was back of the war; that the United States was attacked 
by Germany, though the Laconia was a British ship; and 
that there is such a palpable entity as the “public mind.” 
Perhaps his most fundamental assumption is that there must 
have been some “overt act” to precipitate Americans into 
war. From that frame of reference he has produced a study 
in propaganda, a portrait of a weak president under pressure. 
Where Spencer writes history he writes effectively, but where 
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he preaches and amamae he becomes a rationalizer 
and an apologist for war. 
David L. Smiley. 
Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 





The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861. By Avery O. 
Craven. (Baton Rouge: The Louisiana State University Press 
and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 1953. Pp. xi, 483. $6.50.) 


Mr. Craven’s study of this critical period in the United 
States is the sixth volume in the projected ten-volume History 
of the South. It might almost be subtitled “Southern action 
and reactions,” for it details the interworking of the political 
movements on a state and sectional basis with an increasingly 
hostile northern bloc of states. The cohesive force of indus- 
trialism was countered by the increased devotion to the 
agrarian way of life. By the middle of the century, most of 
the real and imagined rights and wrongs of each section had 
clustered around the institution of chattel slavery. This 
became the core, according to the author, of the many vital 
differences, and it was the watchword on both sides as the 
nation divided. 

The author relates the mounting crises of this period with 
skill and a real detachment. This latter is not easy for a 
historian discussing so controversial a section of the national 
picture. Mr. Craven does not hesitate to characterize certain 
of the leading figures with pungent phrases, nor, when neces- 
sary, to note an opposing point of view to leading American 
historians on the interpretation of some political leaders. The 
whole tone of the ek. however, is even and seemingly un- 
biased. 

A good deal of this tone is the result of the author’s habit 
of quoting from a wide variety of local newspapers to dis- 
cover the real point of view of the people as various crises 
were met. He gives the general stereo of “Southern Re- 
action” as it was imagined in the North and then follows 
with a variety of quotations indicating quite a different re- 
action. Unfortunately the true picture was not understood in 
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the North, whether from intent or ignorance, and the South 
was blamed for holding ideas which it did not hold generally. 
In discussing the repeal of the Missouri Compromise during 
the Kansas-Nebraska trouble, Mr. Craven points out that the 
South was definitely worried about the accusations she would 
suffer for “breaking a sacred compact,” when actually many 
thoughtful men in the South were opposed to the action. “So 
insistent was, and still is, the assumption, that the South 
actually paid the price of it as if it had been a fact in the 
developments of that day and in the history of the present,” 
the ve concludes. 

The constant reference to various newspaper quotations, 
as valuable as it is in gaining a well baat ge am of the 
temper of the times, does rather interrupt the author's high] 
readable style. The only other criticism of this solid and well 
written book is perhaps not the fault of the author, but he 
does leave the impression that the history of the South dur- 
ing this period was almost entirely political and economic. 
Surely there should be a little more depth to the picture of 
the South even during this period. 

Davis Applewhite. 


University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


Charles S. Sydnor, dean of the Duke University Graduate 
School and chairman of the History Department, died in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, on March 2, while on a lecture tour of 
Mississippi and Louisiana colleges. He had recently been 
appointed to one of the new James B. Duke professorships. 

E. Malcolm Carroll has been appointed to a James B. 
Duke professorship. 

At the December meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation, held in Chicago, Joel Colton read a paper entitled 
“Leon Blum and the Crisis in Contemporary French Social- 
ism”; and E. Malcolm Carroll led a discussion session on the 
Second German Empire. 

Recent publications by members of the department in- 
clude: John S. Curtiss, The Russian Church and the Soviet 
State, 1917-1950; I. B. Holley, pr Ideas and Weapons: Ex- 
ploitation of the Air Weapon by the United States during 
World War I—A Study in the Relationship of Technological 
Advance, Military Doctrine and Development of Weapons; 
William B. Hamilton, Anglo-American Law on the Frontier: 
Thomas Rodney and His Territorial Cases, and a separate 
printing of a portion of the introduction to the book; Hamil- 
ton, Thomas Rodney, Revolutionary and Builder of the West; 
William H. Cartwright and Hamilton, The Duke University 
Centennial Conference on Teacher Training, published as 
Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, 
Series XXX; William T. Laprade, “Twenty-Five Years of 
Duke University,” Alumni Register (January, 1954); and 
Laprade, “State Parties and National Politics,” The American 
Scholar (winter, 1953). 


The Woman’s College of The University of North Carolina 
announces promotions in the department of history of Jose- 
phine Hege to associate professor, and of John H. Beeler to 
assistant professor. Lenore Wright of Columbia University 
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is a visiting lecturer in the department this year. Franklin D. 
Parker has published “Jose Cecilio del Valle and the Estab- 
lishment of the Central American Confederation,” Publica- 
ciones de la Universidad de Honduras, XVI (Tegucigalpa: 
Talleres Tipograficos Nacionales, 1954). 


Visiting lecturers during the 1954 summer school terms at 
Appalachian State Teachers College will be Thomas B. Alex- 
ander, head of the Department of Social Studies of Georgia 
Teachers College, and Harley E. Jolley, head of the history 
department of Mars Hill College. 


Sarah McCulloh Lemmon, member of the Meredith Col- 
lege history department, was elected president of the Social 
Studies Conference of the North Carolina Baptist colleges, 
meeting at Gardner-Webb College, February 20. 

Alice B. Keith has been promoted to professor of history. 


Horace H. Cunningham, chairman of the Department of 


Social Sciences at Elon College, was the principal speaker at 
the meeting on February 26 of the Wake County Chapter 
of the Elon College Alumni Association. 


Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College addressed the 
Robeson County Historical Society at its mid-winter meeting 
in Lumberton, January 22. 


The Western North Carolina Historical Association met in 
Montreat on January 30. The program for the session con- 
sisted of an executive committee meeting, a luncheon, a wel- 
coming address by J. Rupert McGregor, president of the 
Montreat Assembly, a talk by T. H. Spence, Jr., on the His- 
torical Foundation of Montreat, a talk by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stone and André Michaux in western North Carolina, and a 
short history of the first railroad approaching Buncombe 
County from the south, by Mrs. Sadie S. Patton. 


The North Carolina Historic Sites Commission, authorized 
by the 1953 General Assembly and appointed by Governor 
Umstead, held its organizational meeting in Raleigh on Sep- 
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tember 25. J. A. Stenhouse of Charlotte was elected chairman 
and Christopher Crittenden of Raleigh, is secretary ex officio. 
Other members of the Commission are Mrs. Ernest Ives of 
Southern Pines, Hugh T. Lefler of Chapel Hill, William T. 
Polk of Greensboro, and Paul A. Reid of Cullowhee. 


At Kill Devil Hill and Kitty Hawk a four-day celebration, 
reaching its climax on December 17, was held in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of powered flight. The state’s 
part in the program was planned and conducted by a com- 
mission, appointed by Governor Umstead. Carl Goerch of 
Raleigh is chairman of the commission and Christopher Crit- 
tenden, secretary-treasurer. 

On December 17, announcement was made that the Avalon 
and Old Dominion Foundations had donated $82,000 and the 
North Carolina Council of State $25,000 for the purchase of 
additional land adjacent to the Wright Memorial. 


The Department of Archives and History, in cooperation 


with other agencies and organizations, has initiated several 
conferences and has taken other steps within recent months, 
looking toward launching the Junior Historian Movement, 
which was authorized by the 1953 General Assembly. 


On October 31 in Asheville, Christopher Crittenden ad- 
dressed a joint session of the Western North Carolina Histor- 
ical Association and the Western North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation on “Newspapers and History—Opportunity and Re- 
sponsibility.” He spoke to the Rocky Mount Kiwanis Club 
on November 19 on the topic, “Let's Preserve Historic 
Halifax.” On January 21 he addressed a Lee-Jackson gather- 
ing of the United Daughters of the Confederacy in Charlotte 
on the subject, “North Carolina’s Contribution to the South- 
ern Confederacy.” 

On February 22, under the auspices of the Caswell-Nash 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, D. L. 
Corbitt spoke over Radio Station WPTF, Raleigh, on the life 
of George Washington. 
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Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, on February 16-18, visited Winterthur, 
the Dupont museum in Wilmington, Delaware, where she 
studied the collections and also museum techniques and pro- 
cedures. 


The State Department of Archives and History announces 
the publication of the following two pamphlets and book: 
The First Half Century. The North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History—A Record of Achievement 1903-1953 
(free); Ann Beal, Hall of History Railroad (free); and Wil- 
liam S. Powell, The Carolina Charter of 1663 (pp. vi, 80. 
$1.00). The publications may be obtained by application to 
the Division of Publications, State Department of Archives 
and History, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C. 


The American Historical Association announces the 1954 
competition for the Albert J. ie Award for the best 
complete —s manuscript in English on American history 
(including the history of the United States, Latin America, 
and Canada, from 1492 to the present). The award consists 
of $1,000 in cash and publication of the manuscript by the 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, plus royalties. Informa- 
tion on the competition may be secured from John Tate 
Lanning, Chairman, Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge 
Award of the American Historical Association, 501 Library, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


The United States Naval Academy announces the James 
Forrestal Fellowships in naval history. Eligible candidates 
must have an interest in naval and military history, with a 
demonstrated ability in research. Appointments are on a one- 
year renewable basis. For additional information write The 
Superintendent, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Radcliffe College and the Department of History at Har- 
vard University will offer an eight-week summer institute on 
archival and historical procedures beginning June 23. Open 
to both men and women college graduates, the institute will 
offer training in the handling, management, and procuring of 
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manuscripts and other source materials, and will acquaint 
students with the area of archival and museum management. 
Included among the faculty members will be Christopher 
Crittenden, director of the State Department of Archives and 
History. Applications and inquiries on the summer institute 
should be sent to Mr. Earle W. Newton, Archival Procedures 
Institute, Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture an- 
nounces that the entire April issue of its magazine, The Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, is devoted to the field of Scottish- 
American relations in the eighteenth century. Orders for 
copies of the issue should be addressed to The William and 
Mary Quarterly, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia, and 
should include $1.25 for each copy desired. 
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